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BEAUTY 


... to see...to hear 


“BROADWAY” Model QUS KC4 


with Spread-Band Tuning and Automatic Record Changer 


le THESE troubled days of fast- 
moving events, the only means 
of keeping abreast of history in 
the making is by the uncensored 
short-wave news programs from 
the U.S. A., and the daily reports 
from the world’s capitals. 


To enable quick and easy short- 
wave reception, the beautiful 
Model QU5 features Spread-Band 
Tuning, which spreads crowded 
short-wave stations many times 
farther apart— minimizing over- 
lapping and interference. 


To bring you the full relaxation 
and pleasure of the music you 
want when you want it, the Gentle- 
Action Automatic Record Changer 
provides a full 30 minutes of un- 


interrupted recorded music, with- 
out your lifting a hand. 

Its beautiful Sheraton cabinet of 
solid walnut or mahogany, taste- 
fully grained and hand-finished, 
fittingly climaxes RCA Victor’s 40 
years of experience. Its magnifi- 
cent living tone is made possible 
by two matched RCA Victor 12- 
inch dynamic speakers . . . the 
magic of RCA Victor Wide-Range 
Amplification ...20-watt Output 
and exclusive RCA Victor Acous- 
tic Sealing. 

See and hear the “Broadway” 
Model QU5 for yourself—soon. 


More than 335 million RCA Radio Tubes have 

been purchased by radio users. Trademarks 

“RCA Victor,”’ ‘‘Victor,”’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 


International Division 


RCA Menvfacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 


* Automatic Record Changer 

* Spread-Band Tuning on short waves 
* Two Powerful 12-inch Speakers 

* 5 Bands—540 to 23,000 kilocyelcs 
* Feather-Touch Crystal Pickup 

* Twenty watts Push-Pull Output 

* Acoustic Sealing 


For radio news reports listen to RCA 
Victor - NBC International Stations 
WRCA and WNBI,New York, U.S.A. 
WRCA 21,630 KC — 9670 KC 
WNBI 17,780 KC — 6100 KC 


| Special Offer...to American. 


Foreign Service Officers Only 


Now you can have the double plea- 
sure of both radio and records, with 
your purchase of a radio alone. 
Model R100 RCA VictorRecord Player 
is yours as a gift when you buy your 
New Yorker Model 5Q5, 6Q4, 8Q2, 
9QI or 9Q4 with 8 Victor Records 
of your choice. 
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PREMIER FOOD PRODUCTS. 
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Company’s PERSONALIZED 
EXPORT SERVICE developed 
solely for the convenience of for- 
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Here’s a time-honored American tradition that’s always at home 
abroad... OLD SCHENLEY American Rye and Bourbon Whis- 
kies. Made of premium American grains ... selected especially for 
Americans living in foreign countries ... OLD SCHENLEY Rye 
and Bourbon have been famous for their light-bodied flavor since 
the 1880’s. Diplomatic hosts distinguish their foreign “service” by 
serving OLD SCHENLEY American Whiskies. They’re Good 
Taste ...in any language. 


Croporalior 


The whiskey advertised here- 
AMERICAN RYE OR BOURBON WHISKEY with is intended only for 


SCHENLEY INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. export distribution in bond. 
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Drive 180 miles an hour? Of 
course you don’t. Take curves at 110? 
Certainly not! But motors, brakes, 
axles and tires that withstand such 
terrific strains on the speedway 
give you super-safety on the 
highway. Discoveries made here 
have saved thousands of lives — 
perhaps even yours! That’s the real 
reason forthe IndianapolisSpeedway. 

Just think—500 miles here is equal 
to 50,000 miles of ordinary driving. 
Tire failure may cost a life! But these 
drivers knowtire construction. That’s 
why all the winners for 20 consecutive 
years have used Firestone Tires. 

The same patented construction 
features used in these tires are built 
into Firestone Champion Tires for 
your car. The Safety-Lock Gum- 
Dipped Cord body gives greater 
protection against blowouts. The 
silent Gear-Grip tread has 3,456 
sharp-edged angles for greater 
protection against skidding and gives 
much longer non-skid mileage. 

For greater safety and economy luse 
Firestone Champion Tires. You can 
get them on your new car—or put a set 
on your a TE car at no extra cost! 
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is Motor 


Speedway 


See Firestone Champion 
Tires made in the 
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Ordeal in Poland 


By ConsuL GENERAL JOHN K. Davis, 
President of the American Foreign Service Association 


*: em outbreak of the Polish-German war on Sep- 
tember 1. 1939, did not find the American Em- 
bassy or the Consulate General at Warsaw unpre- 


pared. Plans had been made well in advance en- 


visaging the probable withdrawal of the Ambassador 
and his staff. These plans had as their objectives: 
the continued functioning of the Consulate General 
for as long a time as might be possible; the afford- 
ing of all possible assistance to American citizens; 
and—so far as was consistent with the first two ob- 
jectives—the keeping of the officers and staff of the 
Consulate General as safe as possible. However. 
from Warsaw and Poland’s unhappy geographic 
position it was realized that the only way in which 


the latter objective could be attained would be for 
all officers to leave shortly after war commenced. 
What was not foreseen, was that the German mech- 
anized columns would reach Warsaw in just over 
a week, that all roads would be bombed and machine 
gunned from the air, that all communications with 
the outside world would at once be completely cut 
off and that Poland’s last and most desperate resist- 
ance would be made at Warsaw. Thus, while we 
had anticipated danger, we had not foreseen the 
exact form in which it would come, and the prin- 
cipal problems encountered were those for which 
no adequate advance preparation could be made. 
The first taste of actual warfare came to Warsaw 


Light field howitzer “18” going into action in Poland 
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courtesy The Field Artillery Journal 
German artillery in action in Warsaw 


on September first when German aeroplanes _at- 
tempted to bomb the bridges across the Vistula 
River and attacked the Polish air-fields. From then 
on air raids occurred daily. On September fourth, 
bombs were dropped in Konstancin, a summer re- 
sort town some 15 miles from Warsaw. One bomb 
struck a house adjoining the villa in which Ambas- 
sador Biddle, his family and the girl secretaries of 
the Embassy were staying for safety. On the fifth 
the Polish government requested all diplomatic mis- 
sions to leave Warsaw and to proceed to a point near 
Lublin. Ambassador Biddle, his family, Counselor 
Winship, Third Secretary Elbrick and the American 
men and women clerks of the Embassy left that 
afternoon. Second Secretary Harrison and Military 
Attaché, Major Colburn, left on September 6th. 
On the fifth the officers and staff of the Consulate 
General moved the office to the chancery of the Em- 
bassy. This was done because (1) there were more 
probable objectives for attack near the Consulate 
General, (2) there was an air-raid shelter built in 
the garden of the Embassy and (3) the Ambassador 
wished some officers to be in the chancery for its 
protection. The decision proved a fortunate one, 
since the Consulate General was later on riddled by 


shell fire. 
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The work of advising and assisting American 
citizens had already been heavy at the Consulate 
General. It became very much heavier when we 
had arrived in the Embassy chancery. Not only did 
the news of the departure of the government and of 
most of the diplomatic missions create an atmos- 
phere of panic among the Americans, but the depar- 
ture of all the French and British officials threw 
upon us the additional task of helping their na- 
tionals. 


A plan had been worked out long before by the 
Embassy and the Consulate General for the evacua- 
tion of Americans in the case of war. In accordance 
with this, a building had been rented in the country 
near Brest-Litovsk, which is an important railway 
junction point approximately 100 miles east of War- 
saw. Vice Consul Morton, with a clerk from the 
Embassy as interpreter, was sent there so as to be 
able to assist Americans endeavoring to leave the 
country either across the Lithuanian or Rumanian 
border. Several weeks before the war commenced 
circular letters had been sent to all known Ameri- 
cans in Poland stating that in case of war egress 
from the country would probably be almost impos- 
sible, and advising all who did not wish to remain 
in Poland throughout the duration of war to leave 
while travel was still safe and possible. 


The first phase of the work of the Consulate Gen- 
eral, in which efforts were made to assist Americans 
to leave Warsaw and Poland, ended on September 
8th when the first German mechanized column 
reached the outskirts of the city and the investment 
of Warsaw commenced. From then on the problem 
as regards our citizens was to keep them as safe as 
possible until some future development might again 
make egress possible. 


In order to meet the problems with which we 
were then confronted certain essential policies had 
to be determined and a careful organization of our 
personnel and resources had to be effected. 


It was decided that officers and staff members 
should carefully avoid unnecessarily risking their 
lives, but that when some essential object was to be 
attained the unavoidable risks had to be taken. 
Realizing that living together in cramped quarters 
and under great strain nerves would become taut. all 
officers were asked to exercise the greatest forbear- 
ance towards each other. An effort was made to 
obtain the information and opinions of all officers 
on all important problems, but final decisions were 
made by the principal officers after careful consul- 
tation with the two consuls. 


Confronted with the problem of keeping a large 
staff and a large number of American refugees under 
shelter and fed. a well considered definition of duties 
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was necessary. One Vice Consul was made mess 
officer and entrusted with the planning of such meals 
as were possible. Another was made responsible 
for maintaining contact with such local authorities 
as were functioning in the city. The senior Consul 
acted as executive officer and arranged for: (1) 
dividing the officers into watches so that day and 
night some one was constantly on watch in charge 
of all entrances and egress from the premises and 
for the maintenance of a “log book”; (2) and for 
the organizing of work parties to keep improving 
our sand-bag protection, the placing of shovels and 
sand boxes at all strategic points, the shoring up of 
the weak points in the roof of the cellar, et cetera. 
Our United States Public Health Surgeon made such 
preparations as were possible to handle casualties, 
and advised us on general sanitary precautions. 
One Consul was in charge of all trips which had to 
be made, in search of food supplies and to keep in 
contact with the diplomatic missions of other coun- 
tries. Several conferences each day were had by 
the two Consuls and the principal officer to consider 
the ever changing situation and to make decisions 
accordingly. As far as was possible an effort was 
made to keep officers scattered in different parts of 
the building, so that in the event of casualties there 
might always be some survivors left to complete our 
task. The black-out was very complete and was 


most strictly enforced. The penalty for showing 


any light was a rifle bullet. Consequently great 
care had to be exercised in this regard. 

At first officers took turns in sleeping in their 
respective apartments, in an attempt to conserve 
physical and mental strength, but when on Septem- 
ber 8th indiscriminate shelling of the city by field 
guns was added to the air bombing, this arrange- 
ment was considered too dangerous and all officers 
“slept” in the cellars of the chancery with the ref- 
ugees and some members of the staff. From that 
date on no officer ever had more than an hour or 
two of sleep at a time and the strain was constant. 

Fortunately we had ample fuel and ihe water and 
electricity services were never interrupted for more 
than short intervals. Owing to the outbreak of an 
epidemic of typhoid in the city all drinking water 
had to be boiled, but with old people and children 
it was hard to prevent their drinking water from the 
taps. 

Thus far only indirect reference has been made 
to the dangers. These were so serious and so con- 
stant that all who were there are still wondering how 
our group escaped. Five direct shell hits occurred 
in a building which touched the chancery. The 
chancery itself and the sidewalk in front of it were 
pitted with hits from shell fragments. An air bomb 
dropped just to the rear, but fortunately did not 


10.5-em. gun firing in Poland 


Courtesy The Field Artillery Journal 
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explode. Buildings all around us were hit. Each 
morning, when there was a lull, the old Polish gate- 
man swept up large quantities of shell fragments 
and machine gun bullets in the little courtyard, and 
the refugee children adorned themselves with belts 
improvised from machine gun clips which had come 
down from the sky. Narrow escapes while out on 
necessary missions occurred daily. Consul Cramp, 
Vice Consul Birkeland and two girl clerks had just 
left a room in the Consulate General building when 
it was hit by two shells. Vice Consul Blake had 
just passed a car in his own when the former re- 
ceived a direct shell hit. Vice Consul Chylinski and 
Mr. McDonald, an American assisting us, were in 
a warehouse when several adjoining warehouses 
were struck.by air bombs. 


The reaction to the experience by the different 
officers and clerks naturally was not uniform. Every 
one was of course frightened—no sane person could 
be otherwise—but there were pleasantly few cases of 
loss of self-control. There was also only a minimum 
of repining or complaint, and in spite of everything 
the morale and good nature of the group remained 
high. The cheerful and efficient performance of 
duty by all officers was of course expected. The 
patience, courage and efficiency of almost all of the 
clerks—men and women—was a surprise and was 
most gratifying. 

When the city was first invested it was thought 
that it would soon either be taken by storm or 
would surrender. It quickly became evident, how- 
ever, that neither of these developments would occur 
and that the severity of the bombardment was con- 
stantly increasing. On the 16th German planes 
dropped leaflets in Polish demanding the surrender 
of the city, offering to permit the civilian population 
to leave in safety and warning that thereafter the 
bombardment would be even more severe. It be- 
came evident that some positive step had to be taken 
to remove the refugees and officers from the city. 
Some of the other diplomatic missions which had 
remained in Warsaw thought likewise. Accordingly 
the Norwegian Minister, who was the Doyen of the 
Diplomatic Body, accompanied by the Belgian 
Chargé and the American Consul General, arranged 
to proceed to the headquarters of the Polish General 
commanding. Their trip through the pitch black 
city and suburbs—where each street intersection 
was cut by tank traps and barricades and nervous 
guards angrily challenged their right to proceed, 
while unseen shells crashed far too close for com- 
fort—was an experience they will not soon forget. 
On arrival at his field headquarters they requested 
him to arrange by radio with the German high com- 
mand for a truce that would permit the withdrawal 
of all foreign officials, their staffs and their na- 
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tionals. This request was acceeded to and, after 
several days of delay, the truce was arranged to 
take place between the hours of 2 and 5 p.m. on Sep- 
tember 21st. Unfortunately final and definite notice 
of this arrangement was not received until almost 
1 p.m., thus leaving only a little over an hour in 
which to notify the American citizens living scat- 
tered throughout the city. However, by using all 
three telephone lines and our carefully kept lists. a 
great proportion were notified directly. The others 
—mostly those not having telephones—were notified 
by broadcasting over the one remaining Warsaw 
radio station. An assembly point was fixed at one 
of the largest city hotels whence foreign nationals 
were taken to the German lines in Polish army 
trucks and from there on in German army trucks. 
The women and children refugees who had been 
sheltered in the chancery were taken out first in our 
personal cars and finally the officers left. Vice Con- 
sul Chylinski, whose wife is Polish, wished to re- 
main and was permitted to do so. Also most of the 
Polish clerks elected to remain as did many Ameri- 
cans with Polish family connections. 

As hostilities continued in all sectors but one. 
the departure was dramatic. After reaching the 
German lines a letter was sent by the principal off- 
cer to the German Commanding General notifying 
him that Vice Consul Chylinski and most of the 
clerical staff remained in the Embassy chancery, and 
requesting that such protection as might be possible. 
be afforded to them and to all remaining American 
citizens and property. 


Altogether between 1,100 and 1,200 persons of 
all nationalities were thus evacuated. Those not 
having motor cars were transported to Konigsberg 
by army trucks and train. The motor cars were . 
assembled some miles beyond the lines and about 7 
p-m. were formed into a “motorcade” of 45 cars 
and were slowly conducted to Konigsberg which was 
reached about 1 p.m. on the afternoon of September 
22nd. The 18-hour drive across the war torn coun- 
try was so unusual and eerie an experience that in 
retrospect it seems unreal and just a bad dream. 
Starting after a sleepless night of consultations: 
without luncheon and without food or sleep on the 
way; driving through a succession of silent, war 
ravaged towns and villages; seeing no living thing— 
man or beast—save German soldiers in the long 
columns of advancing supply trucks and artillery: 
crossing the Bug River by a pontoon bridge along- 
side the crumpled remains of the former bridge: 
in the half dawn coming into the peaceful hills of 
East Prussia; and finally driving through the 
curious throngs in the Konigsberg streets. It is 
small wonder that when they finally reached the 


(Continued on page 335) 
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THE GRAND NATIONAL-=1940 


By CoraBELLE ANDERSON HOLLAND 


WENT to the Grand National again this year, 

not because I expected to win, or even to have a 
new sensation, but because it has become a habit 
like my breakfast coffee; and I belong to a genera- 
tion rooted and grounded in habit, and the National 
is a habit; it comes on regularly as Easter, and is 
looked forward to as the first day of-of-doors after 
the long winter. 


It has so many claims that one is puzzled which 
should be given first place though I think that must 
be yielded to the race itself since love of horse- 
racing is fundamental in every man, woman and 
child in these islands. 


Then the call of the day in the open-air is a call 
that will not be denied upon a day in Spring. An 
out-of-doors Fair has become part and parcel of 
English background; the ancient Lords and Barons 
requested permission of the Sovereign to hold Fairs 
and Markets from the time of the Conqueror, so that 
village life has grown up around these festivals long 
before the cities came to look upon them as annual 
events. 


And in this grave war year when the terrors of 


the blackout had been added to an almost unprece- 
dented winter of snow and ice and influenza, the 
lure of a day in the open outweighed every warning 
and fear of cold winds, down-pours and even air 
raids. 

A recklessness possessed us almost as keen as that 
of the country Squire, who gave the name of Steeple- 
chase to a waiting world, eager for any new idea 
that would lend color and excitement to a horse 
race. The Squire and a few choice friends had sat 
late at table, and had drunk well from the Squire’s 
good store, when the clock in the village church 
steeple sounded the hour of midnight, and though 
he and his guests were already in their nightclothes, 
the thought of just one more race seemed nothing 
short of an inspiration in the light of the full moon. 
“T'll race you to yon steeple,” called the Squire, as 
he leaped to the bare back of his horse, and away 
they went across the fields, and over every fence, 


wall, and hedge between them and the church steeple 
gleaming in the moonlight. 

Nothing but the exhilaration of a horse race | 
could have inspired that epic deed according to 
popular belief, and I am inclined to share that view 
when I think of the Grand National crowd at this 
time putting everything else out of mind for that 
one day. 


The history of the Grand National, like all his- 
tories, is made up of many stories of different races. 
all claiming the honour of having been the first. The 
great Stanley family, of which The Earl of Derby is 
the head, established an annual race near Liverpool 
two centuries ago, and some have maintained this 
was really the beginning of the greatest steeplechase 
in the world. 

That this great race has a century of authentic 
history is proved by the fact that in 1839 it was run 
for the first time under its present name. 

No other race course has provided so many inter- 
esting stories both of horses and of riders. That of 
“Moifoa,” an elephantine swayback from New Zea- 
land, the winner in 1904, is the most fantastic. 

After a voyage half way around the world, 
“Moifoa” was shipwrecked off the coast of Ireland 
and was believed drowned. Two weeks latér Irish 
fishermen found him unharmed on the shores of an 
uninhabited island whither he had swum many miles 
to safety. He appeared none the worse for having 
lived on his own a fortnight after the buffeting of 
angry seas, and after a course of training in Ireland, 
he eventually arrived at Aintree in superb condition 
and won the National. 


“Gregoloch” in 1929 won the biggest prize of any 
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Grand National in 100-1 start. 


Perhaps the strangest means ever employed to 
win the race was that associated with the victory in 
1901 when the National was run in an appalling 
snow-storm and was won by the horse whose hoofs 
had been filled with pounds of butter as a preventa- 
tive against a dangerous slip and fall, under weather 
conditions so unfavourable. 


In 1908 “Rubio” an American horse that had at 
one time pulled a “bus was the winner. 

Two years ago another American horse, small and 
no longer young, as racehorses are counted, won 
one of the most exciting races ever run on that most 
difficult course, and the jockey was the youngest 
who had ever ridden to victory there. 


It was a sight to gladden the weary hearts of men 
and women in our small troubled world today, to 
watch the vast crowds, in holiday mood, hurrying 
about the enclosure. Motor cars and “buses filled 
to overflowing rolled slowly inside the gates, and 
parked in their appointed places. Picnic lunches 
were spread, hawkers moved in and out the crowd, 
selling programmes and sweets. Out beyond the 
rows of cars and “buses, gypsies, fortune-tellers and 
jugglers moved about; here, a dark-skinned woman 
with fancy headdress and big hooped earrings read 
the palms of girls dressed in warm coats and gay 
scarves against the biting wind. 

Another group watched with keen interest a small 
wizened man balance himself on the neck of a beer 
bottle. 


Elizabethan England in a seventeenth century set- 
ting came to life again. The Old Fair stepped out 
of the past for a day under the Spring sky, when 
amid the pounding hoofs of the horses and the 
cheers of the people, larks soared high above the 
heads of the crowd as though they had the fields to 
themselves. 


But this War-time Grand National had features 
all its own. It was the second war-time race in Ain- 
tree’s History, the only other one having been run 
in 1915. Much of the race course has now been 
given over to farming, and those fortunate occu- 
pants of the County Stand could see winter wheat 
shooting up within a stonesthrow of the course. 
That however, is in the tradition of the Grand Na- 


tional, stretching back to the time when the famous 
steeplechase was run over ploughed ground and run 
through growing wheat. In accordance with this a 
small area has been kept ploughed, since the horses 
must, as some insist, in accordance with tradition, 
ride over the plough. 


This year was the first when the policemen car- 
ried their steel helmets as they patrolled the course. 
also the first when powerful loud-speakers were in- 
stalled in case an emergency broadcast became nec- 
essary. 


Ambulances, fire-pumps, and more than 300 Air 
Raid Wardens were in readiness, and large reser- 
voir portable tanks held water supplies, should they 
be needed in fighting fire. 


Placards advised the race-goer to seek shelter un- 
der the stands, in ditches, or to lie flat upon the 
ground in the event of an air raid. 


Newspapers have already christened this year’s 
race “A Flying National,” since both the winning 
jockey and his brother (the rider of the horse which 
actually passed the winning post first, after having 
unseated its rider) are R.A.F. Sergeants. M. A. 
Jones, the 20-year-old rider of “Bogskar” the win- 
ner, was given his chance when the jockey who was 
to have ridden, was hurt in a former race. There 
were eight members of the Forces riding in the 
National—a fitting climax to the day. 

Another Grand National has been run and I am 
none the richer in pocket but the spirits of my an- 
cestors have been appeased—those men and women 
of past centuries who closed their houses and left 
their farms, at first on this side of the Atlantic—in 
later years across the ocean, to spend a day in 
Spring at the fair and enjoy the thrill and excite- 
ment of a fine day. 


Except for the gas-masks slung like field glasses 
over the shoulders and the presence of service uni- 
forms to be seen everywhere, the crowd might have 
been that of any peace-time Grand National, for 
fear, anxiety, disappointment, discouragement, and 
every other ill of mind and body were banished, and 
the people, rich man, poor man, soldier, sailor, tip- 
ster, gypsy, all gave themselves up to the joy of the 
April day, the open field, and the greatest horse race 
in the world. 
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England 


POLICE NOTICE 


d All windows, skylights, giass doors. etc, im private houses, 
am shops, tactoric., ond other premises must, as from to-day, e 
be completely screened after dusk, se that no light is visible Wartime 
from the outude Dark coverings must be used so that the 
Franee presence of a tight within the dDuilding cannot be detected From” 


outside 


All sluminated advertisements, signe external 
of af Winds must be extinguished, excepting any 
traffic or railway signal lights or other specially 


eaempted lights 


un att vehicles on roads must be and 
The Police wilt issue leaflets devertbeng the restrictions to be 


observed 


THESE MEASURES ARE NECESSARY FOR: 


YOUR PROTECTION 


IN CASE OF AIR 


ATTACK. 


By THe HonoraB_e Herpert C. PELL, 
American Minister to Portugal 


HE New Amsterdam left Hoboken at two in the 

afternoon of Tuesday, September 5th. It was 
scheduled to sail at noon—the delay was caused by 
painters putting the name of the ship on the side 
in white letters that looked about seven feet high. 
It is a wonder none of the passengers fell overboard 
as they craned over the side watching the men work- 
ing hurriedly at the last DAM. Just before we 
sailed it was announced that we would stop neither 
at Plymouth nor at Boulogne. 

A very large proportion of those who had origi- 
nally booked places on her cancelled their reserva- 
tions and the U. S. Government 
stopped a good many others. There. 
were only about fifty cabin passen- 
gers and a little more than twice as 
many tourist. Naturally this made the 
trip very pleasant. 


‘IMPORTANT 


The Church 


nated at night, was painted on the forward deck. 
Besides all this, there were strong floodlights on the 
side of the ship showing the name and nationality ; 
the lights in the public rooms were kept up all night 
and the fog horn blew regularly. Fortunately it is 
out over the bow and has a megaphone attachment 
so it really couldn’t be heard at all. 

The captain said that he was always worried by 
the danger from belligerent ships proceeding without 
lights. 

Although I have no recollection of nervousness I 
noticed that at the boat drill, all the passengers re- 
ported and that there was no come- 
dian showing off. 

The New Amsterdam is one of the 
most comfortable ships I have ever 
been on. 


I read a good deal and played 
The sea was smooth and the welcomes all bridge with the Prince Consort of 
we were actually comer’ Au t U. 
in sight of England. Tat vies, his present and my late Nava 

During the night the ship was lit it is Attaché Jack Gade, and Carter, a 


up like a Christmas tree. The Dutch 
flag at the peak flew all the time and 
after dark (and not so very dark at 
that), there was a searchlight playing 
on it. The Dutch flag, also illumi- 


MOV 


au air taid shelter 


partner of Morgan, the son of the 
Honorable John Ridgely Carter. 

The New Amsterdam arrived at the 
Downs a little after midnight Mon- 
day, that is to say early in the morn- 
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ing of Tuesday, September 12th. 

During the night I woke up and looked out of the 
porthole and to my astonishment (my room being 
on the starboard side) I saw land. The only con- 
clusion I could reach was that we had crossed the 
channel and were going on to Rotterdam without 
stopping in England; I was wrong; the ship was 
making great circles all night off the Downs. Early 
Tuesday morning we anchored. There were about 
seventy or eighty other vessels waiting the pleasure 
of the British authorities. 

All day Tuesday it was too rough for men to 
board and certainly too rough for passengers to be 
landed. As the ship’s radio room was sealed, it 
was impossible to get news or to send any messages 
except by signal flags. Apparently to console me 
(on the principle that “Les meilleures consolations 
sont les mauheurs des autres”) one of the officers 
told me that a neighboring ship also belonging to 
the Holland American Line, having rescued thirty- 
four English sailors from a torpedoed Britisher, was 
in acute need of food and water. 

The next day it was calmer and in the afternoon 
a boat appeared which took off the mail and I was 
allowed to go ashore at Ramsgate. 

Apparently no foreigner was expected to land at 
such an unimportant port and after much telephon- 
ing to Folkstone (Dover being entirely dedicated 
to the services of the government) I was allowed 
to proceed to London. On the way to the station, 
I stopped to send some telegrams at the Post Office. 
which was protected by a pile of sandbags about as 
big as cement bags, which must have been very 
heavy. 

A few shops had their windows lined with 
gummed paper such as we use for wrapping to pre- 
vent too great shattering. The strips of paper were 
usually put on in regular lines vertically and 
horizontally at right angles forming squares or criss- 
cross. I imagine that in France there will be more 
originality of design. Only a few of the shop win- 
dows were so decorated and on the whole there was, 
except for occasional heaps of sandbags, no indica- 
tion either in the appearance of the town or in 
the actions of the people that there was any war 
at all. 

At the Ramsgate station I caught the train and on 
the way I noticed a traffic light set up in the middle 
of a crossroad, the sort of thing we call a silent 
policeman, which was stacked about with sandbags. 
I also noticed an amusement park which was evi- 
dently shut up. These were the only two objects I 
could see from the car window on the trip through 
Kent that suggested the existence of any untoward 
circumstances. 

It was not till night fall that I saw some of the 
effects of war on England. As the sun set the houses 
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in the country and in the villages through which we 
passed did not light up: nothing happened—da: k- 
ness just grew and grew. Rarely I saw a window 
outlined against the black as I sat in the darkened 
train and I noticed that even these few were all back 
windows facing the railroad and never the street. 

The train arrived at Victoria about an hour alter 
sunset. The enormous train shed was hardly lit at 
all. Passengers and the very few porters moved 
like scarcely visible masses without definite outline 
or color. There was just enough light to prevent 
collisions. I found a porter and we emerged into 
the half-light outside the station where he called for 
a taxi. In the semi-darkness his shout gave me 
quite a shock. Two small lights much less brilliant 
than old-fashioned carriage lamps, appeared and | 
got into the taxi and ordered him to go to the Caven- 
dish. where we arrived as it was getting dark but 
there was still enough light to see. 

I went directly to my room and got my things out 
and then went down to a light dinner. After din- 
ner I sat around talking with Rosa Lewis and some 


people who'd dropped in. They spoke a good deal 


Telephone booth 


. 
: 


about the blackout so I thought I’d go out on the 
street to see it. 


The Cavendish like most houses and all public 
places and clubs is not equipped with a system of 
double doors like the pressure locks in the furnace 
room of an oil burning steamer. You step into a 
little dark compartment and then, after the door 
behind you is closed, open the front door and go 
into the street. 


The front door opened simply on a mass of black- 
ness as it would have on a dark night in the open 
country. With the aid of a single flash from a pock- 
et torch I managed to cross Jermyn Street to the 
back of Fortnum and Mason’s shop. I paced off the 
distance from there to the corner of Duke Street so 
as to be able to find the front door of the Cavendish. 
I walked up Duke Street to Piccadilly which took 
my breath away. Buses rushed by at almost their 
usual pace with covered lights showing about as 
much as a candle would. The only use of these 
lights as far as I can see is to indicate to people in 
front where the bus is and in what direction it is 


going. They certainly could not help the driver to 
see anything. 


Princes Restaurant 


Even in Piccadilly I found it safer to keep a 
lighted cigarette in my mouth so as to be seen and 
to avoid collisions. People walked by talking and 
you could hear their voices without having the 
slightest sight of them. The stars overhead were: 
as clear as in the country. The red and green sig- 
nal lights were covered with pieces of tin with nar- 
row slits about half-an-inch wide and three or four 
long out of which came what was very much the 
strongest illumination visible. 

I risked the passage across Duke Street and 
walked as far as St. James’s where all that could be 
seen was the red lights of cars putting on their 
brakes. I made my way back along Jermyn Street 
which was like a cave. Outside one restaurant the 
doorman had a flashlight with the glass painted over 
apparently with blue transparent paint—that is to 
say, very lightly put on. 

The next day, Thursday, the fourteenth, I made 
an engagement to see Ambassador Kennedy. I went 
to Hatchard’s and ordered some books as it will 
probably be some time before I see a bookshop 
again and to Sandons to order a tuxedo. I told Mr. 
Austin of Sandons that he’d have to make it without 
trying it on. To my astonishment he said that he’d 
have it ready that afternoon. 

A good many of the doors of London were pro- 
tected by sandbags, by no means all, but quite a 
lot of them. They usually built up a narrow wall 
one bag thick which would, I should think, tumble 
over if there were an explosion. A frequent practice 
is to pile sandbags against the houses along the side- 
walk to a height of a couple of feet. This is to pro- 
tect the cellars which are used as refuges. 

Many houses and a lot of restaurants and shops 
have signs on them showing that during an air raid 
people can go inside for protection. 

At twelve o’clock I went to the Embassy and saw 
the Ambassador and ordered my ticket for France 
on the train leaving Victoria at nine in the morning 
on Saturday. 

I lunched at the Ritz where there was a big crowd 
of gay and jolly people looking exactly as usual. 
The only sign of war was a card placed on each ta- 
ble saying that the grill had been temporarily dis- 
continued and that evening dress was no longer pre- 
scribed in the restaurant. 

That afternoon I walked around the Bond Street 
district and down as far as Pall Mall. About half 
the shops had either taped windows or sandbags or 
both. Aspreys was conspicuous; the iron shutters 
were down all day. 

In London about one person out of three carried 
a gas mask in a little box about six inches cube. 
Along Picadilly and Bond Street, I noticed several 
shops that sold sweller cases made of cloth or leather 
for those who must be smart. Some of the people 
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I talked to had left their masks at home and put 
other things into the boxes. It may be that this 
habit will result in men discovering the enormous 
advantage of bags over pockets which women al- 
ready know. 

I dined at Scotts which was as good as ever but I 
missed the outlook down the Haymarket which of 
course had to be blacked out. After dinner I re- 
turned to the Cavendish in a taxi which seemed to 
go at practically its normal 
rate through almost total 
darkness. 

My second day in Lon- 
don—Friday, the fifteenth 
—I drove about in a taxi 
to see some of the war 
changes. Directly in front 
of the United States Em- 
bassy there is one of the 
anti-air balloons. There are 
several hundred of them (I 
noticed four as I drove 
through Hyde Park) which 
are let up off trucks from 
all over London. They look 
like just hatched pollywogs 
and float more than a mile 
high. 

The parks are all dug up. 
Deep pits covered and con- 
cealed are provided to 
which the people can rush 
for protection. There are 
several groups of anti-air 
cannons in Hyde Park. 

One smart touch was a 
house in Grosvenor Street 
which had a wall of sand 
bags in front of it but in- 
stead of being the ordinary 
kind, 
with red cloth giving the Ab 
effect of the swell hounds 
which would only pursue 
silver foxes. 

I had a talk with Lord Gough who expressed 
what had already become my impression, that the 
temper of the British people is hard set to beat 
Hitler. They will stand for no appeasement. This 
is the effect they give to everybody from‘the Ambas- 
sador down. I spoke to as many people as I could 
and I found none willing to talk peace unless Hitler 
goes out. 

On Saturday the sixteenth I left Victoria on a very 
comfortable train equipped with Pullman cars on 
which breakfast was served. At the regular time 
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these were covered 


Paris street sign 


we got to Folkstone, Dover being entirely taken ove: 
by the government. 

Then the trouble began. The British authoritics 
examined everybody’s baggage, including mine. 
This process took three hours and when at last the 
boat, which was a little one intended for cars and 
not for passengers, got started it took over two- 
hours-and-a-half to get to Boulogne. We sailed a 
very zigzag course chaperoned by distant govern- 
ment vessels which we 
could just see over the hori- 
zon. Every passenger was 
obliged to put on and keep 
on a life preserver. 

When we got to Boulogne 
we were received with the 
welcome news that the next 
train would not go until 
7:30 p.m., it being then 
about half-past three. 

I took a cab and, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Reynolds 
of Lisbon and the fiancée 
of Cheke, the British Press 
Attaché, drove about to see 
the new sights of the town. 

We went out to see the 
monument erected where 
the camp was. Both leaving 
and entering the town we 
were stopped by soldiers 
who questioned us. 

When we got to the town 
we went io a restaurant rec- 
ommended by the taxi man 
as the best in town. For the 
sake of those who have to 
eat in Boulogne, I hope he 
is a liar. 
te We had to send some 
telegrams and went to the 
post office and wrote them 
out but were told that be- 
fore they could be reczived 
they would have to be 
approved by the police. Following instructions, we 
went around the corner where we had to exhibit 
our passports before the officer would stamp the 
telegrams. 

The train actually moved at 7:30 p.m. but what 
with shunting and waiting around it was at least 
half-past-eight before the train pulled out of Bou- 
logne. 

We stopped at every station and at every station 
a horde of people, refugees, evacués and soldiers 

(Continued on page 344) 
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The 1940 Census 


By Roscoe Wricut, Chief of Public Relations, Bureau of the Census 


NCLE SAM’S current decennial census opened 

on April 2 when thousands upon thousands 
of enumerators throughout the United States and 
American possessions began the formidable task of 
interviewing every head of family under the Amer- 
ican flag. 

Congress, recognizing the need for an accurate 
and complete enumeration to measure the changes 
which have occurred during the eventful years-since 
the 1930 census, provided funds to carry out a 
broad educational program. The census story was 
told in newspapers and magazines, on the radio and 
in the news reels. Schools and churches, labor 
unions and trade associations, women’s organiza- 
tions and service clubs, all joined forces to publicize 
the census by means of speeches, bulletins and per- 
sonal contacts. Voluntary citizens committees were 
organized in more than 2,000 communities to carry 
on the educational work. The President’s proclama- 
tion was printed in 23 languages and special atten- 
tion was given to cooperating with foreign language 
groups and newspapers. 

The entire educational program was keyed to the 
idea that a successful census was important to every 
man, woman and child living under the protection 
of the American flag. The slogan, “To Know 
America, Tell America,” carrying out this theme, 
appeared on posters and in pamphlets and was 
sprinkled throughout speeches and news releases. 
Emphasis was placed throughout the campaign upon 
the usefulness of the informa- 
tion to the individual in order 
that every American would feel 
he had a stake in the census. 

All phases of the 1940 census 
were covered in the educational 
campaign. ‘These activities in- 
cluded the census of business, 
manufactures and mines and 
quarries, in addition to popula- 
tion, housing and agriculture. 
The censuses of business, manu- 
factures and mines and quarries ~— 
started early in January, while 
the other three got under way 
on April 2. A census of irriga- 


A census enumerator 
interviewing a house- 
wife as her ten children 
look on. 


tion and drainage is being taken in conjunction with 
the agriculture census. 

The 1940 census covers all of Uncle Sam’s far- 
flung territories and possessions, in addition to con- 
tinental United States. Because of the unusual cli- 
matic and geographic conditions involved, the Alas- 
kan census started last October. Census activities in 
Hawaii, Guam, American Samoa, Panama Canal 
Zone, the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico started 
on April 2. 

The field force is composed of approximately 
120,000 enumerators, 529 district supervisors and 
105 area managers. The country was divided into 
approximately 147,000 enumeration districts, each 
containing from 1,000 to 1,500 people. It is esti- 
mated that the 120,000 enumerators will travel the 
equivalent of 1,000 times around the world to get 
the basic facts in this greatest of national inven- 
tories. 

House-to-house canvassing usually results in ex- 
tremely human experiences. The census, the biggest 
house-to-house canvass of them all, naturally is a 
gold mine for this type of material. Take the case 
of an enumerator working in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania, who reported a mother of 12 children. The 
enumerator asked the question as to whether the 
housewife was employed for pay or profit. She re- 
plied: “Do you really expect me to do any other 
work with 12 children?” About then she [eft the 
room abruptly. Upon her return she said, “Your 
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count is wrong. I forgot Charlie.” Charlie was 
three months old. 

A Texas enumerator discovered a family with 
fourteen children. The youngest bore the name, 
“Fourteen.” Several times enumerators had to wait 
while parents of large families rounded up their 
numerous progeny to be counted and correct ages 
and names ascertained. Several enumerators re- 
ported that the large families seem to get along as 
well from an economic standpoint as the smaller 
families. 

Life is still full of interest and activity after more 
than a century of living, according to a 113-year-old 
grandmother visited by a Florida enumerator. This 
grand old lady lives on a pea patch and raises vege- 
tables for a livelihood. She observed that “people 
hurry too much and that’s why they don’t live long.” 
Another Florida enumerator discovered a 103-year- 
old woman digging in her garden. She answered 
all questions readily while leaning on her hoe. Both 
of these oldsters live by themselves. 

Our pioneering forefathers built their houses to 
stand the rigors of the years. Housing census enu- 
merators have discovered at least two houses which 
were constructed 200 years ago. One is located in 
Missouri and the other in Virginia. Undoubtedly 
other two-hundred-year-old structures will be turned 
up before the census is completed. Many “infants” 
of 100 years have been located by the enumerators. 
Practically all of these old houses are in good repair. 
In many instances, descendants of the original build- 
ers still inhabit the houses. 

There are many variations of the old saw con- 
cerning “people who live in glass houses.” The 
housing census turned up a new one. It is a five- 
room house built of milk bottles. Approximately 
15,000 milk bottles were used in its construction. 
This is only one example of odd or unusual dwelling 
places discovered by census takers. 

In Texas, several houses were found which were 
built entirely of petrified wood gathered over a pe- 
riod of years. Most of the wood is iridescent and 
sparkling from the crystal formation. Grass huts 
abounded in one section of Florida. These were 
built with swamp palms with willow branches for 
bases. Many families were located living in aban- 
doned street cars. | 

Modern conveniences are at a premium in most of 
the unusual dwellings. One enumerator rode a horse 
three miles through a swamp to count several fam- 
ilies living in bark huts. One of the inhabitants, 
when asked if she had a bathroom, replied, ““What is 
that?” 

Enumerators in thickly populated areas have 
turned in an astounding large number of names 
during a single day’s work. One industrious enu- 
merator counted 356 persons in a single day. Many 
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have gone over the 300 mark. On the other hand, 
enumerators out in the wide open spaces ride horse- 
back and hike far back into the hills to count one 
family. In many cases such a trip constitutes a full 
day’s work. 

Alaskan enumerators are probably the long dis- 
tance champions of all census takers. One enumer- 
ator, accompanied by a dog team and driver, started 
out just before Christmas on a 2,500 mile swing 
through the frozen Arctic wastes. Another Alaska 
enumerator is faced with an 800 mile trip on snow- 
shoes, counting miners who hole up for winter on 
their claims back in the mountains north of Fair- 
banks. Airplanes and boats are also used in Alaska 
to reach isolated communities. 

Enumerators on the mainland, however, also have 
a claim on long distance honors. One enumerator 
in Idaho has a district comprising about 2.000 
square miles of sparsely settled, mountainous terri- 
tory. A 67-year-old woman has requested this as- 
signment and behind her request is a heroic story. 
During the 1935 farm census, the supervisor was 
unable to discover a man willing to make the trip. 
Finally, a 62-year-old woman volunteered to enu- 
merate the territory as she had done in the 1930 
census. 

The enumerator donned her snowshoes, slung a 
sleeping bag over her back, and disappeared into 
the wilderness. Nothing was heard from her in six 
weeks. At the end of that period she returned to 
town having enumerated 35 farms. The 1940 enu- 
merator is this same woman. 

Some other Idaho enumerator is faced with a 20 
to 30 mile trek to the headquarters of the Clearwater 
River where live a group of miners and trappers. | 
The enumerator must make the entire journey on 
foot since slides caused by spring freshets make 
horseback travel impossible. 

Several enumerators have had to take to boats 
to complete their count. In Alabama, an enumer- 
ator traveled 70 miles in a motor launch to count 
a family living on an island. An Arkansas enumer- 
ator paddled a canoe nine miles down the Black 
River to enumerate a family of four. Out on the 
Eastern tip of Long Island, an enumerator hired an 
oyster boat to carry him to Gardiner’s Island, lo- 
cated far out in Long Island Sound. 

Following completion of the field work comes the 
tremendous task of editing, coding and tabulating 
the reports covering about 132,000,000 people, 33 
million dwellings, seven million homes, and 3,200,- 
000 factories, wholesalers, retailers, and other busi- 
ness units. It will take a force of approximately 
6,000 clerks about two years to digest the returns. 
About 1,800 specially built machines will be used 
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From Another Angle 
A Dep’t Of Peace—Guest Editorial 


(Palo Alto Times, April 26, 1940) 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Tonight's contributor is pro- 
fessor of political science at Stanford, editor of Stan- 
ford Books in World Politics, and author of a number 
of volumes in the field of international relations. These 
include “American Diplomatic and Consular Practice,” 
“Latin America and the United States,” and “French 
Foreign Policy.” He has traveled and studied abroad 


and was at one time visiting professor of international 
law at the Graduate School of International Studies in 
Geneva and the Academy of International Law at 
The Hague. The Guest Editorial department is de- 
voted to authentic expressions of viewpoints which 
may differ from or supplement those of Times staff 
writers. 


By GRAHAM STUART 


The fool in the Italian fable who asked the 
statesman why, since war always ends ultimately 
in peace, rulers do not make peace before war be- 
gins, asked a question which the world is still ap- 
parently unable to answer. Nevertheless, the nec- 
essity to answer this question intelligently becomes 
ever more urgent as science develops and perfects 
the machinery of mass destruction. 


Some progress has been made. Dynastic and 
religious wars have become obsolete and the peri- 
ods between wars have gradually increased. Ma- 
chinery for settling international disputes is more 
available and utilized more extensively. Unfor- 
tunately the emphasis is still upon protection rath- 
er than prevention. Nations will spend millions for 
security and will appropriate substantial sums for 
the settlement of disputes, but they are invariably 
niggardly in supporting the one agency of govern- 
ment whose sole purpose is the preservation of 
peace by the elimination of the causes of war. 


A glance at our 1941 federal budget illustrates 
the situation. The expenditures for national de- 
fense are listed as $851,751,660 for the Navy De- 
partment and $687,693,500 for the War Depart- 
ment, making a total of over one and one half 
billion dollars. As a matter of fact, appropriations 
for national defense, due to the present critical 
situation in Europe and the Far East, will un- 
questionably, and perhaps justifiably, be even larg- 
er. But the Department of State which David 
Starr Jordan appropriately designated as our De- 
partment of Peace, is allocated $18,970,000 in the 
same budget. Of this sum approximately two mil- 
lions are for permanent international obligations, 
and four millions returns to the treasury through 


passport and consular fees; therefore the State 
Department and the Foreign Service really receive 
only about 12 million dollars a year, less than one- 
third the cost of one first-class battleship. 


This is not only a paradoxical but it is a tragic 
situation. The number one department in our 
government, not only in its date of establishment, 
but. in its prestige, influence, and importance, is 
always number ten in federal appropriations. The 
governmental agency which protects the lives and 
property of Americans abroad, furnishes the in- 
formation upon which our foreign policy is based, 
keeps us out of war by eliminating the causes of 
international friction, is so restricted financially in 
its work that not more than half a dozen members 
of its personnel can devote their entire time to the 
development of an intelligent foreign policy for 
the United States. It is forced to appoint rich 
men, who can afford to spend thousands of dollars 
of their own funds, to represent the United States 
in diplomatic posts in the important capitals of 
the world. 


Former Secretary of State Hughes has aptly 
called diplomacy preventative medicine. Secretary 
of State Hull has declared that the preservation of 
peace is the cornerstone of our foreign policy. The 
State Department and the Foreign Service are the 
means whereby the United States maintains the 
friendly atmosphere essential to cordial political 
and commercial international relations. As such, 
do they not merit greater support than the Ameri- 
can people and their representatives in congress 
have hitherto accorded? These are agencies which 
can make peace before war begins. Why not sup- 
port them and make them a really effective Depart- 
ment of Peace? 
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Submitted by Paul C. Squire through courtesy of Lionel Green 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, VENICE 


“The Consulate was still there . . . . but the railing in front had been confiscated as a 

contribution to Italy’s collection of ‘superfluous’ iron in the interest of war preparedness. 

Happily, however, there is now no American tourist whose misstep might otherwise deliver 
him to a watery grave.” 
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Transatlantic War=-Ferry 


By Paut Cuapin Squire, Consul, Venice 


cc J T IS not valid for travel 

[ in any country in Europe 
except Italy . . . traveling on 
a vessel of a non belligerent 
country.” Thus read my pass- 
port, garnished with the gen- 
erous thumb print of friendly 


After leaving the Azores the 
Vulcania was brilliantly illu- 
minated with special flood- 
lights directed upon the Ital- 
ian flags painted amidships. 
To insure every precaution 
the canvas of the lifeboats had 


Jim McKenna. Following my 
release from a strenuous six 
months in the Special Division 
of the Department of State, I elected passage on the 
m/v Vulcania since the cost was the same whether 
one debarked at the Azores, Lisbon, Naples, Paler- 
mo, Patras, Ragusa or Trieste. Five thousand and 
sixty miles for the same price as 2,300 with nine 
days’ meals and lodging to boot would appeal to 
any consul acquainted with the barest rudiments of 
pocketall economy. 

The first five days would have made good copy 
for a Marine Protest Book recording “tempestuous 
and boisterous weather.” During that period I neith- 
er made nor received any advances from the thirty- 
five passengers . . . and even the first encounter was 
not intended for me. With less than a dozen pas- 
sengers appearing for meals, I was beginning to 
think that everyone was concealing his identity and 
his motive for crossing the sea until the steward 
delivered to me an envelope bearing the number of 
my cabin, addressed TO THE UNKNOWN. Some 
traveler was indeed showing his initiative, but he 
erred when he thought he saw her go into my cabin! 
Alas, a landlubber afflicted with seasickness. To 
save the lady from any possible regrets, I pocketed 
the missive of a lovesick swain. 

I had always wondered what the real purposes of 
the human cargo might be in a war crossing. The 
only other members of our Foreign Service family — 
were Mrs. Leo J. Callanan and her handsome son 
en route to join her husband, American Consul at 
Oporto. A Chicago Tribune sports editor was on 
his way to Rome to collect an Italian boxing team. 
A teacher whom I had once entrusted to a doctor 
at Nice was destined to Robert College at Istanbul 
to instruct Turkish officers in English. Three ex- 
perts were en route for England to impart the art of 
maneuvering the latest gyroplanes. A pair of young 
sweet things were flying to their spouses in French 
Morocco, dismayed that the air over Spain had been 
metered at the rate of $10 for a transit flight. 


been removed. Hailed at Gi- 
braltar by an archaic airplane, 
we were detained only four 
hours by the Contraband Control. While not a mo- 
ment was lost in the inspection of cargo and passen- 
gers, neither any merchandise nor persons were 
removed. I counted over forty vessels anchored on 
the port side and was informed that I had just 
missed witnessing the departure of sixty-four ships 
under convoy. 

That evening we produced a game of anagrams 
and each participant, who was permitted to select 
two languages, constituted a veritable chip off cos- 
mopolis. There was a charming and versatile Italian 
engineer, a Turkish chap who had been identified 
with his country’s exhibit at the New York World’s 
Fair, and a most disarming renowned professional 
photographer; with an exceptional faculty for mak- 
ing friends, who chose Afrikander for his second 
language. A staatlos German girl, seventeen years 
in the United States but 1000% Nazi, was returning 
to Germany because, she stressed, Hitler wanted 
her . . . she was a trained nurse. Brunhilde ¢labo- 
rated upon the adoration in which she maintained 
the Fiihrer is held by his followers and informed us 
that he is even loved by some of our Hebrew 
friends. 

A White Russian of an illustrious noble family 
scored the hit of the evening. As chess champion 
he permitted himself to be blind-folded, then di- 
rected his plays in opposition to the moves, relayed 
to him verbally, of three worthy adversaries. He 
won... and easily. 

I cannot resist relating the Prince’s experience at 
Naples. It happens that some years ago while in 
Italy he was impersonated by some unscrupulous 
person then in France, who was accused but never 
brought to justice for the alleged theft of $140 from 
a café in Paris. The unpleasant circumstances hav- 
ing haunted him ever since they came to his knowl- 
edge recently, it was no surprise to the Prince when 

(Continued on page 336) 
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Edueation of Foreign Service Children 


By GRosvENOR COVILLE 


(An editorial on the Committee on Education of the Foreign Service Association 
appeared in the May 1940 issue of THE JourNAL. Here a member of the committee 
informally discusses some of the problems under study.) 


HE Chief of the Division of Foreign Service 

Personnel, Mr. Howland Shaw, has stated that 
two out of five of the married Foreign Service Offi- 
cers who come to him consider that their most 
serious personal problem is the education of their 
children. Since my recent appointment to the per- 
manent Committee on Education I have been star- 
tled by the extent of the problem, and the question 
has been raised in my mind: Could these difficulties 
be simplified by open discussion of them among 
Foreign Service Officers and wives? There is strik- 
ing similarity to the educational problems facing 
all of us, and it might be of general profit if we 
pooled ideas and experiences on the subject. 

Here are a few of the background facts taken 
from recent statistics: 356, or approximately half 
of the Foreign Service Officers, are married and 
367 of their children are between the ages of six 
and eighteen years. These families are scattered 
about at more than 200 different places in the 
world. Every one of us is familiar with the short- 
comings of the educational facilities of most of 
these posts. In addition, disturbed political condi- 
tions are forcing an increasing number of officers 
to send their children to the United States for safe- 
ty’s sake as well as for that of education. How can 
an officer at a distant post assure himself that his 
children are being well taken care of, receiving a 
good education, and at the same time receiving it 
at a cost which is not a tremendous financial drain 
on his resources? 

There are a number of different suggestions to 
consider. For instance, a permanent committee, 
made up from among officers on assignment in the 
Department and their wives, might keep in touch 
with Foreign Service children in and near Wash- 
ington. Should it meet the desires of a sufficient 
number of officers, approaches might be made to 
qualified schools which would come to look upon 
the presence of Foreign Service children as a regu- 
lar part of their activities from year to year, and 
the schools might adapt themselves to the special 
needs of children whose parents are abroad. 

Perhaps the solution of the summer vacation ques- 
tion, which is another pressing problem, might be 
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found by concentrating Foreign Service children in 
a few schools. On the other hand, the majority of 
families may prefer their children to be studying 
in schools in their home States where they can be 
in close touch with their relatives. 

If there is no demand to establish relations be- 
tween the Committee on Education and schools in 
the vicinity of Washington, then the above sugges- 
tion is on the wrong track. We are working in the 
dark until we receive a response from the field. 

Would it be useful if the committee attempts to 
serve as a clearing house of information about 
schools in the United States, or do our colleagues 
feel that they already have all the information they 
need to make their own choices? 

The committee might keep an up-to-date library 
of the catalogues of schools and colleges, together 
with a file of letters from Foreign Service Officers 
reporting their experiences with specific institutions, 
and any information about scholarships which the 
committee is able to obtain. If any officer finds a 
school particularly adapted to the needs of Foreign 
Service children, the information could be sent to 
the committee so that it would be available to ofh- 
cers stationed in all parts of the world. 

In addition, THE JouRNAL might be induced to 
allow space every month for a column of informal 
discussion of educational affairs, and here letters 
and comment of special interest could be presented. 
Officers at distant posts have reported looking 
through dozens of school catalogues and in the end 
not being convinced that a suitable school has been 
selected. Perhaps in such a case, parents would wel- 
come the opinion of other officers who had had per- 
sonal contacts with the school under consideration, 
and in this respect members of the committee might 
be helpful to officers, either by correspondence with 
them in the field or by personal interview when the 
officers come to Washington. 

Perhaps Foreign Service Officers would like to 
have the committee communicate with schools in 
the hope of placing children with partial scholar- 
ships. Some tentative approaches have been made 
to heads of a number of schools who were not un- 
responsive to the idea. However, it is believed that 
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the committee would have to take up the matter on 
behalf of a specific boy or girl who applied to it, 
and that the schools would not be willing to give 
a carte blanche scholarship to any Foreign Service 
child. 

A large amount of useful information has been 
collected by the temporary educational committee 
composed of: Mrs. Lewis Clark, Mrs. J. Klahr Hud- 
dle, Mrs. Harry McBride, Theodore C: Achilles, 
Ellis O. Briggs, John Carter Vincent, and Paul H. 
Alling, Chairman. Their exhaustive report was cir- 
culated to the entire Foreign Service in the summer 
of 1939, but this splendid study did not receive as 
much attention as it merits. For this reason, it may 
be well to jot down here a few of the facts and 
recommendations noted in the report. 

The Division of Foreign 
Service Personnel of the 


number of officers without any private income has 
entered the Foreign Service and that, therefore, the 
proportion of officers in the Service who are 
troubled with the financial aspect of educating their 
children is getting larger all the time. 

At present there is a bill before Congress (S. 


° 1305), section 501 of which declares that it is “to 


be the policy of the United States to make such 
provision as may be necessary to assure opportunity 
for. public elementary and secondary education to 
children legally residing on Federal reservations and 
properties and to children of U. S. citizens on duty 
at foreign stations of the United States, such educa- 
tion, as far as feasible, to be comparable in quality 
and availability to the education provided in public 
schools of the various States.” 

Of course, there is noth- 


Department obtained in- 
formation recently con- 
cerning the educational 
facilities at most of the 
posts in the Service. Two 
hundred and forty - two 
posts were represented, 
and at one hundred and 
nineteen of these, officers 
considered that no schools 
were available which were 
adapted to the needs of 
American children. Of the 
remaining posts, only six- 
ty-three had public schools 
through high school which 
the officer reported were 
suitable for American 
youth. 

The most serious edu- 


JOURNAL POLLS 


The Editors of the JOURNAL contem- 
plate conducting a series of polls among 
members of the Foreign Service on matters 
of interest to Foreign Service Officers. In 
this way it is thought that a representative 
expression of opinion may be obtained on 
questions affecting. the career Service. 
Ballots will be supplied by the JOURNAL 
and may be returned anonymously. 


All readers of the JOURNAL who are 
interested in this plan are urged to suggest 
to the Editors a list of subjects on which a tion. 
poll might usefully be taken. 
is favorably received, the JOURNAL will 
arrange for the balloting at an early date. 


ing very definite about the 
above quotation. It does 
give a ray of hope, how- 
ever, that at some future 
time legislation may be 
passed giving financial as- 
sistance to Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers who are put to 
greater expense in educat- 
ing their children than are 
other Federal employees 
who live in the United 
States. The permanent 
committee on education 
could keep informed of all 
possibilities in this direc- 
If the plan Members of the present 
committee are W. J. Gall- 
man, Chairman; Roberta 
Merriam, Livingston Sat- 


cational problem in the 


Foreign Service, accord- 

ing to the report, is presented by the group of chil- 
dren between the ages of thirteen and eighteen years. 
The last time they were counted, there were one 
hundred and fifty-two children in this group. Fifty- 
four of them are living at posts where public high 
schools are available and considered suitable; fifty- 
nine are at posts where no schools at all, either pub- 
lic or private, are adapted to their needs. The rest 
are being educated at private schools at the post or 
in the United States. 

The report goes on to mention the added expense 
incurred by parents who must send their children to 
private schools at their post and later home to pri- 
vate schools in the United States, and points out 
that this is another matter which warrants official 
consideration by the Department of State. It re- 
marks that in the last ten or fifteen years, a growing 


terthwaite, Andrew B. 
Foster, and myself. We 
are anxious to learn how much interest there is 
among Foreign Service Officers and wives in the 
committee’s projects and activities. Suggestions are 
welcome. 


MAIL RECORD? 


From Consul John D. Johnson at Lyon, France, 
comes the record airmail cover. A letter mailed in 
Los Angeles, California, on March 30 at 2 p.m. ar- 
rived, via clipper, at Lyon on April 3 at 3 p.m.—an 
elapsed time of four days and one hour from Los 
Angeles to Lyon, or 4 days and 11 hours if the dif- 
ference in time is counted. 

Mr. Johnson believes this establishes a record for 


mail. Can any F.S.O. produce evidence to break 
this record? 
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EDITORS’ COLUMN 


From the fact that more graduates of Harvar. 
than of any other college are attracted to the For- 
eign Service, the pleasant fiction has arisen that the 
field branch of the Department of State is run by 4 
“Harvard clique.” This “clique” is reported to ex- 
ercise control in accordance with supposedly snob- 
bish Harvard traditions, to admit Harvard men into 
a sort of inner sanctum of policy making, and es- 
pecially to encourage the recruiting of young offi- 
cers from the banks of the Charles in preference to 
candidates equally worthy but suffering from in- 
ferior educational advantages. Since Harvard is 
synonymous in many minds, however unjustly, with 
tea-drinking, peculiarities of speech, and sartorial 
affectations, it is perhaps responsible for the per- 
sistent impression in certain areas of the United 
States that Foreign Service Officers are not as 
“American” as they should be. 


The results of the last examinations for the Ser- 
vice should go a long way to demolish this conve- 
nient theory. From the first table presented on the 
opposite page, it will be seen that while Harvard, as 
usual, supplied a leading number of candidates for 
the orals, only one of the 35 who finally passed was 
stained with the incriminating crimson dye. This 
particular set of examinations was actually a major 
triumph for Yale with six successful candidates, and 
for Princeton with five. However. a total of twenty- 
five institutions are represented in the final score. 
Dartmouth and Georgetown boast two men each, 
and a score of other colleges and universities, rang- 
ing from Augustana to Williams, from Brown to 
Stanford, claim one apiece. Even Massachusetts 
State enjoys an equal rating on this plane with the 
intellectual seat at Cambridge. 

On the basis of geographical distribution, twice 
as many candidates from New York were success- 
ful than from any other state, which will lead, pos- 
sibly, to widespread charges that a “New York 
clique” dominates the Service. Indicative, however, 
of a spreading interest in the career, is the fact that 
representatives of twenty-eight states plus the Dis- 
trict of Columbia qualified on the written exams. 
California, Maryland, Massachusetts, Illinois, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania had two or more native sons—or 
at least legal residents—who survived both written 
and oral tests, and nine other states had one stand- 
ard-bearer each. While it is true that most of those 
who figured in the finals came from the eastern sea- 
board and the middle west, there were candidates 
who received 70 or more on the written exams from 


(Continued on page 333) 
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Colleges from which candidates eligible for last 
oral examination received an A.B. degree or its 
equivalent, or in which they pursued most of their 
undergraduate studies: 


Received Passed 
70 or more Combined 
on Written 
written and Oral 
examina- examina- 
College tion tions 
Augustana College 
Brown University 
Colgate University _ 
College of the City of New York _ 
College of Wooster, Ohio 
Dartmouth College 
Georgetown University - 
George Washington University _ 
Harvard University 
Haverford College 
Johns Hopkins University 
Lehigh University 
Massachusetts State College 
National University, D.C. 
New York University 
Ohio State University - 
Pennsylvania State College 
Pomona 
Princeton. University: 
St. Peter’s College — 
Southwestern College 
Tufts College 
Univ. of California (Berkeley) - eee 
Univ. of California (Los Angeles) 
University of Chicago 
University of Georgia 
University of Idaho 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
University of Southern California 
University of Texas 
University of Virginia 
University of Wisconsin 
William and Mary 
Yale University 
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Legal residence of candidates eligible for last oral 
examination: 


Received Passed 
70 or more Combined 
on Written 
written and Oral 
examina- examina- 
State tion tions 
4 
1 
Illinois _ 9 4 
Louisiana 1 1 


Michigan 2 1 
New Hampel. 0 
3 
Nhode Island SCO 0 
1 
1 
District of Columbia 3 0 

101 35 


Number of college men in the Foreign Service: 


Harvard 93 
62 
3. Princeton 56 
4. George Washington 35 
Se Georgetown including Georgetown School of 
Foreign Service 30 
6 U. of California 26 
7. U. of Virgina 20 
8. Stanford 18 
9. U. of Michigan 18 
407 


13. Columbia 
15. U. of Illinois 


17. U. of Minnesota —_. 12 
18. Military Academy... 9 
We 
23. U. of Colorado _.. 6 
25. U. of North Carolina _ 6 
26. Washington and Lee... 6 
5 
28. Brown University _ 5 
29. Johns Hopkins University 5 

— 153 
11 Colleges having 4 each 44 
19 Colleges having 3 each... 57 
32 Colleges having 2 each 64 
125 Colleges having 1 each 125 

290 

850 


The survey in the last table is based on the Register of the 
Department of State dated October 1, 1939. In determining 
the credits to the various institutions, those, where the 
Foreign Service Officers received their Bachelor degree of 
Arts or Sciences, ete., were taken. It was difficult to de- 
cide the cases where the officer had not graduated but in 
such cases credit was given the institution where he gave 
most of his time. (Table compiled by Carl M. J. von 
Zielinski.) 
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News from the Department 


By Recinacp P. Department of State 


The Secretary 


On April 27 the Secretary received Tibor Eck- 
hardt, prominent Hungarian political leader, and 
on the same day he was present at the Union Sta- 
tion to extend a welcome to Mackenzie King, Prime 
Minister of Canada. 

The Secretary and Mrs. Hull visited Atlantic City 
from April 29 until May 7. Due to developments in 
the European war situation he resumed long hours 
at his desk, and upon the occasion of the German 
entry into Belgium and the Netherlands on May 10 
he was in his office until the early hours of the same 
morning. 

He and Mrs. Hull were hosts on May 11 at an 
official reception at the Pan American Union to the 
delegates attending the Eighth American Scientific 
Congress, and on May 13 he delivered an address 
of welcome to these delegates also at the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. He delivered an address before the 
American Society of International Law, of which he 
is president, at the Carlton Hotel also on May 13 
and he and Mrs. Hull were hosts at dinner to mem- 
bers of that organization at the Carlton Hotel on 
May 15. 

On May 16 he and other members of the Cabinet 
were present at the Capitol on the occasion of an 
address to both Houses of Congress by President 
Roosevelt. 


Unler Secretary Welles 

Under Secretary Welles, in his capacity as Presi- 
dent of the Eighth American Scientific Congress, de- 
livered an address on May 17 at the final plenary 
session of the Congress held at the Pan American 
Union. 
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Assistant Secretary Berle 


Assistant Secretary Berle delivered an address on 
May | at the meeting of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau held at the Pan American Union. 


Assistant Secretary Long 


Assistant Secretary Long delivered an address on 
the subject of Foreign Policy on May 2 in Wash- 
ington at the Forum on Foreign Policy and Na- 
tional Defense. 


Ambassador George S. Messersmith 
The Ambassador to Cuba, Mr. George S. Messer- 


smith, accompanied by Mrs. Messersmith, arrived 
in Washington by train on May 11 following their 
departure from Habana two days earlier. The Am- 
bassador remained in Washington until May 17 and 
proceeded to New York City to sail on the following 
day for Habana on the S. S. Oriente with Mrs. Mes- 
sersmith, who meanwhile had continued to Boston 
to join her mother, Mrs. L. W. Mustard, of Welles- 
ley Hills, Massachusetts. Mrs. Mustard sailed with 
them and planned to remain in Habana on a visit. 


Ambassador Frank P. Corrigan 


The Ambassador to Venezuela, Dr. Frank P. Cor- 
rigan, arrived in New York City on May 9 on the 
S. S. Jamaica from Panama after attending a meet- 
ing of the Mediation Commission on the Honduran- 
Nicaraguan border controversy in San José, Costa 
Rica. He arrived in Washington on the following 
day and remained about two weeks, spending much 
time in the Department and also serving as an hon- 
orary chairman of the Hospitality Committee of 
the Eighth American Scientific Congress. Mrs. Cor- 
rigan had preceded him from Caracas and together 
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they went to their home in Cleveland preparatory to 
returning to Caracas. 


Ambassador Josephus Daniels 


The Ambassador to Mexico, Mr. Josephus Dan- 
iels, accompanied by Mrs. Daniels, arrived in Wash- 
ington by train from Mexico City on May 12. He 
was a luncheon guest of President Roosevelt at the 
White House on May 14 and spent considerable time 
in the Department before leaving with Mrs. Daniels 
for their home in Raleigh, North Carolina, on May 
16. He stated that he possibly might remain in the 
United States to attend the Democratic National 
Convention in Chicago in July. 


Ambassador Alexander W. Weddell 


The Ambassador to Spain, Mr. Alexander W. 
Weddell, accompanied by Mrs. Weddell, arrived at 
New York City on May 16 from their post on the 
S. S. Roma. The Ambas- 
sador called at the Depart- 


sailed from Staten Island on May 10 on the Coast 
Guard cutter Comanche for that post. The vessel 
refuelled at St. Johns, Newfoundland, and was ched- 
uled to arrive at Godthaab on May 22. They were 
the subject of numerous press articles which men- 
tioned various interesting details of Greenland and 
the life which awaited them. It appeared that God- 
thaab possessed about 50 persons, of whom vir- 
tually all were Greenlanders except about 20-30 
Danes. They carried with them various items of 
heavy clothing, foodstuffs, and a short-wave radio 
receiving set. 

Bertel E. Kuniholm, until recently Consul at Zii- 
rich, accompanied by Mrs. Kuniholm and their two 
children, Peter and Joan, arrived at New York City 
on April 29 on the S. S. Washington via Genoa 
from Ziirich. He came to the Department without 
delay and remained until May 8 in preparing for 
his new assignment as Consul at the newly-an- 

nounced post of Reyk- 


ment on the following day 
while en route with Mrs. 
Weddell to their home in 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Minister Clarence E. Gauss 


The recently-appointed 
Minister to Australia, Mr. 
Clarence E. Gauss, ar- 
rived at San Francisco on 
April 18 on the S. S. Taft 
and visited Mrs. Gauss 
and their son, now under- 
going a course in avia- 
tion, in Southern Califor- 


and the French.” 


BOUQUETS 


In her syndicated column published in 
the press on May 15 Dorothy Thompson, 
who has many friends in the Foreign Serv- 
ice, referred to the fact that President 
Roosevelt, alone among the heads of demo- 
cratic states, has been correctly informed 
by a Secretary of State “who has great 
political sagacity and homespun common 
sense and by a diplomatic service superior 
in intelligence and liveliness to the British 


javik, Iceland, spending 
three days in New York 
City before sailing for 
Reykjavik on May 12 on 
the S. S. Dettifoss. He was 
accompanied by a clerk 
assigned to the new office, 
Miss Rita D. R. Neer- 
gaard, until this appoint- 
ment assigned to the 
Division of International 
Communications. Mrs. 
Kuniholm and the two 
children proceeded on ar- 
rival in New York City to 


nia before arriving in 

Washington on May 3. He remained in Washington, 
with the exception of a brief visit to New York City, 
until the first of June, planning to revisit Mrs. Gauss 
and their son before his scheduled sailing from San 
Francisco on June 25 on the S. S. Monterey. His 
family planned to leave California in August to join 
him at Canberra. 


Minister James H. R. Cromwell 


The Minister to Canada, Mr. James H. R. Crom- 
well, relinquished charge of the Legation at Ottawa 
on May 16 and departed by plane for the United 
States, preparatory to the taking of effect of his 
resignation during late May. 


Foreign Service Officers 


Following announcement by the Department on 
May | that a consulate was being provisionally es- 
tablished at Godthaab, Greenland, James K. Penfield 
as Consul and George L. West, Jr., as Vice Consul 


their home in Gardner, 
Massachusetts, prepara- 
tory to joining Mr. Kuniholm after he has found 
living accommodations at Reykjavik. He carried 
with him special fishing tackle, as did Penfield and 
West, inasmuch as fishing in both Iceland and 
Greenland is reported to be excellent. 

James J. Murphy, who relinquished charge of 
the Division of Commercial Affairs on April 1, 
spent the month of April partly on consultation at 
the Department and partly on leave at his home in 
Washington before sailing from New York City on 
May 4 on the S. S. Washington via Genoa and Paris 
for his new post as Consul General at Rotterdam. 
Due to the extension of hostilities into the Nether- 
lands while he was en route to Rotterdam, his as- 
signment was changed to First Secretary at The 
Hague. 

Edward S. Crocker, Second Secretary at Tokyo, 
registered at the Department on April 24 while on 
home leave, following his arrival at San Francisco 
in early April on the S. S. President Coolidge. 

(Continued on page 340) 
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News From the Field 


FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 


AckeErRSON, Garret G., Jn— Rumania, Hungary GrotH, EDWARD M.—India- 
Acty, Rosert A.—Union of South Africa Hickok, THOMAS A.—Philippines 
Barnes, WittiaM—Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay JosseLyn, Paut R.—British Columbia 
Beck, Witt1am H.—Bermuda KuniHoum, Bertet E.—Iceland 


Bowen. Cuanes E.—USSR Lancaster, NATHANIEL, Jr.—Portuguese East Africa 


Latimer, FreDerIcK P., Jr.—Turkey 
Bonsricut, C. H.—-Belgium, Holland Lown, América 


Brappock, Danie. M.—Venezuela, Colombia Lyon, B—Chile | 
Butler, GEorcE—Peru 


McGrecor, Rosert G., Jr.—Mexico 


Bytncton, Homer, Jr.—Yugoslavia Purr, Eowin A.—France 
Crain, Eart T.—Spain Preston, Austin R.—Norway and Sweden 
Dickover, Erte R.—Netherlands Indies Reams, R. BorpEN—Denmark 
EncuisH, Ropert—Eastern Canada ScHuLer, Frank A., Jr.—Tokyo area 
| Ferris, WALTON C.—Great Britain Service, Joun S.—Central China 
Georce G.—Central Canada Situ, E. Tatsot—Nairobi area, Kenya 
| Gave, GeERHARD—Ecuador WituiaMs, Puitie P.—Brazil 


American Embassy, Berlin—Germany 
American Consulate General, Algiers—Algeria 
American Consulate, Yokahama—Y okahama area 


SEE 
eee 


SHANGHAI 


DINNER GIVEN BY THE SHANGHAI CONSULATE GENERAL FOR CONSUL 
GENERAL CLARENCE E. GAUSS JUST BEFORE HIS DEPARTURE 


Reading clockwise from further end of table: Vice Consuls E. Paul Tenney and 
John S. Service, Consuls Horace H. Smith and Richard P. Butrick, Consul Gen- 
eral Gauss, Consuls David C. Berger and F. Russell Engdahl, Vice Consuls 
Hungerford B. Howard and Alvin T. Rowe, Jr., Consuls George D. LaMont and 4 
oy William Clarke Vyse, Commercial Attaché Julean H. Arnold, Consuls Oliver Fe 
: Edmund Clubb and Monroe B. Hall. F 
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ABOARD THE S. S. WASHINGTON 


April 21, 1940. 

Consul and Mrs. Lynn W. Franklin and their 
four children, Butler, Jenny, Bessie and Lynn, Jr., 
accompanied by Mrs. Douglas Jenkins, Jr., and 
child, Charles 3rd, Mrs. William P. Snow and chil- 
dren, Charles and Christine, and Mrs. Fritz A. Alf- 
sen (a party of twelve persons in all), left Stock- 
holm Saturday night, April 13, on the 10.35 train 
to Trelleborg en route to the United States via Ber- 
lin and Genoa to sail on the S. S. Washington. 
Consul Franklin and his family were proceeding 
under orders on home leave after nearly six years 
of absence. The others were evacuated by the Lega- 
tion in Stockholm due to the war situation in Scan- 
dinavia. Vice Consul Snow accompanied his family 
as far as Trelleborg. Two American students, Allan 
Wood who spoke some German, and Adrian N. 
Daniel, accompanied the group to Italy. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
FAMILIES ARRIVE 
IN NEW YORK FROM 
SCANDINAVIA 


Left to right: Mrs. Fritz 
A. M. Alfsen, Mrs. Ethel , 
M. Snow and her son 
Charles, Mrs. Helen B. 
Jenkins and her son 
Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lynn W. Franklin and 
their children Butler, 
Bessie, Jennie and 
Lynn. 


Acme Photo 


LONDON 
April 15. 

London is charming and beautiful this spring, 
and perhaps seems more so than ever because of the 
contrast with the dark winter, the rather cheerless 
streets of a blacked-out town with people picking 
their way through pedestrian traffic flashing little 
lights every now and then. Of course there was 
plenty of daylight (although not much sun), but 
one generally saw London only after office hours 
when it was dark—as week-ends were spent in the 
country. 


Now things are getting green again, and boys and 
girls are punting on the Serpentine, or sailing in the 


lake at Regent’s Park with colored sail boats. Lots 


of people go bicycling, including some of us from 

the office. There are thousands of Canadians in 

London and all around it, poking their way around 

the town with interest and enterprise, and experi- 

menting with gusto at English pubs and compar- 

ing English beer with whatever they drink in Can- 
(Continued on page 336) 
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The Bookshelf 


J. Rives Cuitps, Review Editor 


FamLurE OF A Mission, by Sir Neville Henderson. 
G. P. Putnam & Son, pp. 334, $3.00. 


Sir Neville Henderson’s “Failure of a Mission” is 
of unusual interest since it is the first authentic 
memoir by one of the principal European figures of 
the period immediately preceding the outbreak of 
the present war. As British Ambassador to Ger- 
many from 1937 to September, 1939, he was in a 
unique position to observe and comment upon the 
steady march towards conflict, which according to 
his account the British Government made every 
effort to avoid. He was closely connected with the 
development and subsequent failure of the British 
endeavor to cooperate with Nazi Germany, which 
reached its climax at Munich and was abruptly 
smashed with the German occupation of Prague in 
March, 1939. From that date on the Ambassador 
claims he saw no hope of averting the clash but 
argues that without this attempt which, however, 
came too late to be effective, even if it ever could 
have been, Britain could never have entered upon 
a war as a united empire and nation. 

Although Henderson’s account of this period at 
times reads too much as an apology for his own 
career and cannot compare in clarity or dramatic 
quality with his Final Report published as a British 
White Paper, this does not detract from the book’s 
importance as a historical document, presenting the 
British case. It was perhaps too hastily written, 
which might account for occasional unevenness of 
style and emphasis. 

When Neville Henderson was selected to succeed 
Sir Eric Phipps in January, 1937, he admitted can- 
didly that he felt that he had been “especially 
selected by Providence with the definite mission of, 
as I trusted, helping to preserve the peace of the 
world.” These high hopes were shared by a large 
section of the British public which still felt at that 
time that there was a limit to Hitler’s ambitions and 
a word of truth in some, at least, of his assurances 
and statements. 

As evidence of Henderson’s resolution to endeavor 
to believe in Germany’s honor and good sense, he 
started his career in Berlin with the speech at the 
German-English Society dinner which earned for 
him the title of “Nazi Ambassador” and which 
promised Germany the friendship of Great Britain 
provided Germany would guarantee peace in Eu- 
rope. From that time on the book describes the 
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Ambassador’s constant and increasingly futile search 
for such guarantees and his growing realization of 
the inevitability of failure. 

This realization of failure was heightened by his 
conversations with Hitler. Henderson admits he nev- 
er saw the Fihrer except on formal occasions and 
usually at moments of crises. No foreign diplomats 
have in recent years been able to see him otherwise. 
From these meetings, however, Henderson derived 
the impression that Hitler was driving on, spurred 
by an increasing sense of personal infallibility and 
never intended the outcome to be anything but war. 
The book likewise contains a severe indictment of 
the sinister influence of Ribbentrop and of Himmler 
whom Henderson charged were both equally to 
blame in encouraging Hitler if ever he showed 
signs of being diverted from his aims by other 
more conservative elements within the Reich. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the background of the mission, an analysis 
of the leading German personalities and a summary 
of efforts in 1937 and 1938 to improve Anglo- 
German relations. One chapter deals exclusively 
with General Goering with whom the Ambassador 
made particular efforts to cultivate friendly terms 
and who, he apparently considered, gave hope at 
one time of leading “the other Germany” out of the 
darkness of Nazi control. 

The second half of the book describes events in 
the form of acts in a Greek tragedy marching on to 
its inevitably disastrous and sinister end on Sep- 
tember 3, 1939. It begins with the prelude of the 
wedding march of Field Marshal von Blomberg 
when Hitler and Goering were present as sole wit- 
nesses. When it became known that the bride had 
previously been inscribed on the police records and 
when Blomberg refused Hitler’s request to annul the 
marriage, Henderson declares that the shock to Hit- 
ler’s personal feelings and public prestige was enor- 
mous. This incident played an important part in 
the subsequent developments. As described by Hen- 
derson not only did it cost Hitler two of his most 
“moderate and respectable advisers”—Blomberg 
and Neurath—but the Ambassador writes there was 
reason to believe that it also radically changed Hit- 
ler’s outlook on life and by shaking his faith in the 
loyalty of his followers accentuated his inacces- 
sibility. 

SAMUEL REBER. 
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A Navy Seconp to None (The development of 
modern American naval policy), by George T. Davis, 
Research Associate, Institute of International Studies, 
Yale University, Harcourt, Brace and. Company, 1940, 
pp. 508, $3.75. 

At a time when modern sea power and its young 
and amazing relative, air power, are undergoing an- 
other test of effectiveness in the practical laboratory 
of a new European war, the appearance of the first 
authoritative study of the development of modern 
American “naval policy” seems peculiarly oppor- 
tune. Mr. Davis is to be warmly congratulated for 
the scholarly and objective way in which he has 
traced in the first twenty-four chapters of his book 
the development of the American Navy from a mis- 
cellaneous collection of obsolete and obsolescent ves- 
sels in the eighties to an efficient modern navy “sec- 
ond to none.” 


The author argues that the naval hierarchy itself 
has been a powerful pressure group for the expan- 
sion of the navy and that naval officers have “not 
found it incompatible with their functions as pro- 
fessional public servants to take the issue directly to 
the people and to employ a highly developed tech- 
nique of ‘education’ by means of the press and the 
numerous and influential military and patriotic so- 
cieties of the nation.” He states, moreover, that the 
following influences, points of view and motives 
have played a part in the formulation of policy: 
“personal interest in naval affairs, party politics, 
desire for economic gain, pork barrel considera- 
tions, patriotism, and differences in outlook on for- 
eign affairs.” Presumably the author makes no 
effort to list such influences in order of ascending 
or descending importance, but it is evident that Mr. 
Davis himself believes that the major influence for 
naval expansion derives 


and with committed world interests. It is scarcely 
to be wondered that the responsibilities and neces- 
sities of a nation which assumes, or is forced to 
assume, a position of ever-increasing authority in 
the world, should lead that nation to maintain de- 
fense forces of the first rank. Moreover, in the 
years following the World War of 1914-1918, it is 
possible that irrespective of other influences any 
sense of rivalry with the British Navy has played 
a lesser part in forcing a development of the United 
States Navy than the realization that the cost of 
maintaining Britain’s traditional two-power stand- 
ard in terms of modern ships when, as now, com- 
petitive building of ships and airplanes by other 
powers. has rendered such a navy prohibitive to 
Great Britain. 

In his development of the rise of American naval 
power the author wisely limits himself, until the 
last chapter, to a historical and factual account of 
the increase in size of the navy or what he considers 
“naval policy.” With certain exceptions, such as 
the relative strength of gun power, he avoids any 
discussion of the strategic and technical problems 
which also greatly affect “naval policy.” However, 
without entering the controversy which has raged 
for some years with respect to the effectiveness of 
air versus surface ships, it cannot be denied that 
aviation already plays an extremely important role 
in modern naval warfare. Some more extended 
treatment of this possibly vital element of “naval 
policy” would accordingly have been valuable in 
any evaluation of modern sea power. 

The author rightly attributes to the writings of 
Admiral Mahan a tremendous influence upon the 


_ development of the present American Navy as in- 


deed upon the development of other navies. How- 


ever, in his interpretation 


from honest, if to him, 
sometimes mistaken ad- 
vocacy. 

Although perhaps im- 
plicit throughout the book, 
Mr. Davis makes no spe- 
cific mention of what may 
seem to other observers 
the most important single 
influence in the rise of 
American naval power to 
first rank. That rise coin- 
cides almost precisely with 
the period of the rise of 
the United States from 
secondary economic and 
political importance to its 
present position as the 
industrial and financial 
giant among the nations 


South. 


WORTH-WHILE BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN Stakes, by John Chamber- 
lain, Carrick and Evans, 1940, pp. 320, $2.75. 


One of the younger assayers of America 
outlines new promises of American life. 


THE SPANISH ADVENTURES OF WASHINGTON 
Irvinc, by Claude G. Bowers, Houghton Mif- 
flin and Company, 1940, pp. 306, $3.00. 

An American man of letters and Ambassa- 
dor memorializes his predecessor in Spain . 


TrouBLeE IN Juty, by Erskin Caldwell, 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1940, pp. 241, $2.50. 
Caldwell, whose dramatized Tobacco Road 
has broken all records of the American stage, 
continues his naturalistic studies of the Deep 


of Mahan’s theories, it 
would seem that the au- 
thor occasionally becomes 
confused. Obviously Ma- 
han no more than any 
other military or naval 
historian or strategist was 
infallible nor was he able 
to foresee except in vague 
terms the general shorten- 
ing of lines of communi- 
cation and the develop- 
ment of modern naval, let 
alone air, power. How- 
ever, the basic principles 
of strategy enunciated or 
rather rephrased by Ma- 
han and applied to naval 
warfare remain as unal- 


(Continued on page 352) 
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Airships 


By Brocknotst LIviNcsTon 


AN has always felt the urge to fly. Far back in 
history may be found evidence of his efforts 
to conquer the air. It remained, however, for a 
Frenchman named Gifford to build the first success- 
ful power-driven airship. This was in 1852. Other 
pioneers followed, a long line of men faithful to the 
belief that airships could be made to carry useful 
loads, to soar into the skies with the commerce of 
nations. To Count Zeppelin belongs the honor of 
successfully developing the rigid type of airship, the 
type which holds most promise as an instrument of 
commerce and of war. Other nations followed Ger- 
many’s lead and the end of the last war found many 
airships in operation and the belief in their poten- 
tialities strong. 

Prior to our entrance into the World War in 1917 
we had done little with airships. A few of the non- 
rigid type had been purchased for the Navy Depart- 
ment. Our first rigid was the Shenandoah, com- 
pleted in 1923 to an early German design. This was 
the first vessel to use helium as a lifting gas and its 
subsequent loss with relatively few fatalities proved 
the efficacy of a non-inflammable gas. The Los 
Angeles was acquired from Germany as part of the 
reparations payment in 1924 and has only recently 
been dismantled after many years of successful op- 
eration. Our own Macon and Akron, larger and 
more powerful than any airships built up to that 
time, were capable of long-range flights carrying a 
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complement of their own planes for defense and 
scouting. 

Great Britain and Germany continued developing 
airships after the war but the former’s experience 
was disappointing and operations were abandoned 
about 1930. Germany’s accomplishments with the 
Graf Zeppelin and Hindenburg proved the possibili- 
ties of rigid airships as commercial carriers and the 
loss of the latter in circumstances never fully ex- 
plained did not prove the vulnerability of the air- 
ship any more than the loss of any ocean vessel 
proves the vulnerability of such craft. It did show 
conclusively the danger of hydrogen as a lifting gas. 

Airships are of three general types: Non-rigid, 
semi-rigid, and rigid. These terms are self-explana- 
tory, indicating whether shape is maintained by 
pressure from within, or through the aid of a frame- 
work inside of which gas bags are placed to furnish 
the lift. A type not altogether within any of these 
classifications is the metal-clad airship which, al- 
though ostensibly a non-rigid due to the absence of 
framework, maintains its shape by virtue of its 
metal covering. We alone of the nations of the 
world have experimented with this type. 

Most nations have built and operated non-rigid 
airships. Italy pioneered with the semi-rigid type 
and Germany has led in the development of the 
rigid airship. We have, at one time or another, op- 
erated all of these types. At the present time the 
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Courtesy The 


Navy is the sole custodian of our 
stock of airship knowledge and is, by 
inter-service agreement, charged with 
the development of rigid ships. 
While more than three billion dol- 
lars have been spent on airplane de- 
velopment since the war, only a few 
millions have been expended on air- 
ships. Over 250,000 airplanes of 
literally hundreds of different designs 


Wright Brothers first proved the prac- 
ticability of airplane flight. In the 
same period less than 400 airships of 
all sizes have been built. In the 
United States only four large airships 
have been operated. Those who have 
faith in the capabilities of the airship 
believe that a fair trial has not yet 
been given the airship. The present 
Secretary of the Navy is credited with 
the statement that from the scrap 
heaps of failures lessons are learned and, when ap- 
plied, result in real progress. Our scrap heap of 
airship failures is not large. 

What is forgotten by most people is that there are 
two major branches to the science of aviation, that 
of lighter-than-air and that of heavier-than-air. They 
are not competitive but complementary. Developed 
as a whole, the one branch can serve the other, ex- 
tend the usefulness of both, and provide a stronger 
arm of defense or a more fully capable means of 
transport. Critics of the airship 
point to Europe’s neglect of such 
craft in recent years. What Eu- 
ropean nations do with regard to 
arms and means of transport is 
not necessarily indicative of what 
we should do. Their problems 
are different from ours. Airships 
are not adaptable to land warfare 
nor are they suitable for short 
flights such as those required be- 
tween the countries of Europe. 
For communication between Eu- 
rope and the Western Hemi- 
sphere, however, the Graf Zep- 
pelin proved the value of the air- 
ship. Our own peaceful overseas 
transport may be handled in like 
manner and our naval defenses 
can be enhanced by the use of 
airships as patrol, scouting, and 
airplane-carrying vehicles. 

There have. been disasters to 
airships from a number of differ- 
ent causes but the greatest weak- 


seathernec 


and types have been built since the . 


Official U. S. Navy Photo 


ness of foreign airships has been the necessity of us- 
ing hydrogen as a lifting gas. Otherwise, the airship 
is not a particularly vulnerable craft although, of 
course, more so than a heavily armored war vessel, 
for instance. A private company operating a fleet 
of non-rigid airships in this country can report that 
over 300,000 passengers have been carried without 
a single passenger injury. Their ships have operated 
in all kinds of weather and away from their home 
bases, moored out to trucks for long periods in 
every type of climate encountered in this country. 
As one naval officer remarked: “The record they 
have built up is very impressive. What they are 
able to accomplish with a blimp operating out of a 
country fair field, based only on a mast projecting 
above a bus, is a remarkable demonstration of the 
mobility and practicability of blimp operations.” 
With very limited facilities the proponents of 
lighter-than-air craft in this country have made 
great strides since the war. With our rare gift of 
the world’s greatest known helium supply it is a pity 
we have not made greater progress. It is this helium 
that gives us an advantage over all other countries. 

The outstanding feat of airships is undoubtedly 
the 1929 world flight of 20,000 miles of the Graf 
Zeppelin which amply demonstrated her airworthi- 
ness. This flight proved that craft of this nature 
could operate away from their bases for extended 
periods, carry pay loads, and fly their passengers in 
comfort. Up to the time of being placed out of com- 
mission in 1937 the Graf Zeppelin had made 590 

(Continued on page 342) 
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The USS Los Angeles snubbed to the mooring mast at Lake- 
hurst, N. J. This ship, ZR-3, was one of the safest means 
of air transportation known. Her cruising speed was 50 
knots with a 3,500 (nautical) mile range without refueling. 
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Fifth Foreign Service Conference 


By Cecit B. Lyon, Third Secretary, Santiago de Chile 


'T’ HE Fifth Foreign Service Conference was held 

in Rio de Janeiro from April 20 to 26 inclu- 
sive. In addition to the Honorable Jefferson Caf- 
fery, American Ambassador to Brazil, who acted as 
Chairman of the meeting, the following officers, 
representing for the most part posts in the East 
Coast of South America, attended: The Honorable 
Edwin C. Wilson, American Minister to Uruguay; 
Mr. Monnett B. Davis, Consul General, Buenos 
Aires; Mr. William C. Burdett, Counselor of Em- 
bassy and Consul General, Rio de Janeiro; Mr. 
Carol H. Foster, Consul General, Sao Paulo; Mr. 
Ellis O. Briggs, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Walter J. 
Donnelly, Commercial Attaché, Rio de Janeiro; Mr. 
Edwin P. Keeler, Agricultural Attaché, Rio de Ja- 
neiro; Mr. Marcel E. Malige, Consul and Second 
Secretary, Rio de Janeiro; Mr. Reginald S. Castle- 
man, Consul, Sao Paulo; Mr. Archie W. Childs. As- 
sistant Commercial Attaché, Rio de Janeiro; Mr. 
Edwin Schoenrich, Consul and Second Secretary, 
Asuncion; Mr. James W. Gantenbein, Second Sec- 
retary, Buenos Aires; Mr. Robert Janz, Consul, 
Bahia; Mr. Ware Adams, Consul and Second Secre- 
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tary, Rio de Janeiro; Mr. Randolph Harrison, Jr.. 
Consul and Second Secretary, Rio de Janeiro; Mr. 
Cecil B. Lyon, Third Secretary, Santiago; Mr. Guy 
W. Ray, Vice Consul, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do 
Sul; Mr. Walter J. Linthicum, Vice Consul, Pernam- 
buco, Recife; Mr. Philip P. Williams, Vice Consul 
and Third Secretary, Rio de Janeiro; Mr. Elim 
O’Shaughnessy, Vice Consul and Third Secretary. 
Rio de Janeiro; Mr. Roger L. Heacock, Vice Consul 
and Third Secretary, Rio de Janeiro; Mr. Theodore 
A. Xanthaky, Special Assistant, Rio de Janeiro; 
Mr. Rudolf E. Cahn, Vice Consul, Rio de Janeiro. 
Captain William D. Brereton, Jr., Naval Attaché and 
Naval Attaché for Air, Buenos Aires; Major Law- 
rence C. Mitchell, Military Attaché and Military At- 
taché for Air, Rio de Janeiro; and Lieutenant Com- 
mander Edwin D. Graves, Jr., Naval Attaché and 
Naval Attaché for Air, Rio de Janeiro, also attended. 


The subjects discussed included problems _pre- 
sented by the War and Neutrality, the Political Re- 
lations and Foreign Activities of the countries rep- 


(Continued on page 334) 


First row, left to right: 
Captain Brereton, Mr. 
Foster, Hon. Edwin C. 
Wilson, Hon. Jefferson 
Caffery, Messrs. Davis, 
Briggs and _ Burdett. 
Rear: Commander 
Graves, Messrs. Janz, 
Malige, Lyon, Adams, 
Donelly, Gantenbein, 
Castelman, Keeler, Ma- 
jor Mitchell, Messrs. 
Schoenrich, Harrison, 
Williams, Ray, Childs, 
O’Shaughnessy, Zantha- 
ky and Linthicum. 
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INSURANCE 


for foreign 
service officers 


Forei gn Service 


Officers 
Through out the World 


AEgrICAN SECURITY is serv- 
ing the financial needs of foreign 
service officers stationed through- 
out the world through its gen- 
eral banking, trust and safe de- 
posit facilities. 


Wherever you are you can obtain an annual 
Government Service Policy covering fire, 
lightning, burglary and theft, and marine 
hazards, or a special trip policy or a baggage 
policy by writing us. Give the value of the 
goods to be insured, the date the policy is 
to start. If for a trip policy, also give date 
of shipment, routing and name of vessel if 
possible. 


Even if your letter is received after 


Wherever your post of duty 
may be, you will find it advan- 
tageous to establish and maintain 
a banking connection here in 
Washington, D.C. American Se- 
curity gives special attention to 
the requirements of such ac- 
counts and their need for spe- 
cialized service. 


We cordially invite your inquiry. 


AMERICAN SECURITY 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE: 
FIFTEENTH ST. AND PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 
( Opposite the United States Treasury ) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capital - $3,400,000.00 
Surplus $3,400,000.00 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


the departure of the ship, or after 

the date you wish the annual policy 

to start, the insurance will be in 

force from the time specified, pro- 

vided that no known loss has oc- 

curred before the writing of the 
order for insurance. 


Since it costs no more . . . perhaps less, 
Give American Underwriters a Chance 


Security Storage Gompanp 


of Washington 


Affiliated with the American Security & Trust Co. 


1140 FIFTEENTH STREET 


A Safe Depository for 50 Years 


European Office: 
31 Place du Marché St. Honoré, Paris 


Security 
STEEL LIFT VANS 
for Safety, Convenience, Economy 
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Foreign Service Changes 


The following changes have occurred in the For- 
eign Service since April 6, 1940: 

- Frank P. Lockhart, of Pittsburg, Texas, Counselor 
of American Embassy at Peiping, China, has been 
assigned American Consul General at Shanghai, 
China. 

David McK. Key of Chattanooga, Tennessee, Sec- 
ond Secretary of Legation and American Consul at 
Ottawa, Canada, has been designated Second Secre- 
tary of American Embassy at Rome, Italy. 

Bertel E. Kuniholm of Gardner, Massachusetts, 
American Consul at Zurich, Switzerland, has been 
assigned American Consul at Reykjavik, Iceland, 
where an American Consulate will be established. 

Edward G. Trueblood of Evanston, Illinois, Sec- 
ond Secretary of American Embassy 
at Santiago, Chile, has been as- 
signed for duty in the Department of 
State. 

Rolland Welch of Texas, American 
Foreign Service Officer, designated as 
Assistant Commercial Attaché at The 
Hague, Netherlands, has been desig- 
nated Third Secretary of Embassy 
and American Vice Consul at Pana- 
ma, Panama, and will serve in dual capacity. 


The following have been appointed American 
Foreign Service Officers, Unclassified; Vice Consuls 
of Career; and Secretaries in the Diplomatic Service 
of the United States; and they have been assigned 
Vice Consuls at the posts indicated: 


Donald B. Calder, New York, New York, Zurich. 
Lewis E. Gleeck, Jr., Chicago, Illinois, Vancouver. 
Clark E. Husted, Jr., Toledo, Ohio, Naples. 
Richard A. Johnson, Moline, Illonois, Barcelona. 
M. Gardon Knox, Baltimore, Maryland, Vienna. 
Alfred H. Lovell, Jr., Ann Arbor, Michigan, Mon- 
treal. 
Lee D. Randall, Highland Park, Illinois, Mar- 
seille. 
Byron B. Snyder, Los Angeles, California, Genoa. 
Wallace W. Stuart, Greenville, Tennessee, Halifax. 
Joseph J. Wagner, Jamaica Park, New York, Ha- 
bana. 


The following changes have occurred in the For- 
eign Service since April 20 1940: 
David Williamson of Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
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Second Secretary of American Embassy at Rome, 
Italy, has been assigned for duty in the Department 
of State. 

John B. Ocheltree of Reno, Nevada, Third Sec- 
retary of Legation and American Consul at San 
José, Costa Rica, has been assigned American Con- 
sul at Habana, Cuba. 

Carlos C. Hall of Kingman, Arizona, American 
Consul at Cartagena, Colombia, has been assigned 
American Consul at Medellin, Colombia, where an 
American Consulate will be established. 

David H. Buffum of Rockland, Maine, American 
Consul at Leipzig, Germany, has been assigned 
American Consul at Trieste, Italy. 

Merritt N. Cootes of Ft. Myer, Virginia, Third 
Secretary of Legation and American 
Vice Consul at Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 
has been designated Third Secretary 
of American Embassy at Rome, Italy. 

Wales W. Signor of Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, American Vice Consul at 
Melbourne, Australia .has been as- 
signed American Vice Consul at 
Guadalajara, Mexico. 

T. Muldrup Forsyth of Esmont. 
Virginia, American Vice Consul at Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil, has been assigned American Vice Consul at 
Cartagena, Colombia. 


The following changes have occurred in the For- 
eign Service since April 20, 1940: 


John D. Johnson of Highgate, Vermont, American 
Consul at Lyon, France, has been assigned Ameri- 
can Consul at Salonika, Greece. 

The assignement of Walter H. Sholes of Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, as American Consul General at 
Salonika, Greece, has been canceled. Mr. Sholes 
has now been assigned American Consul General at 
Lyon, France. 

Louis H. Gourley of Springfield, Illinois, Ameri- 
can Consul at Kobe, Japan, has been assigned 
American Consul at Harbin, Manchuria, China. 

Samuel Sokobin of Newark, New Jersey, Ameri- 
can Consul at Tsingtao, China, has been assigned 
American Consul at Kobe, Japan. 

Paul W. Meyer of Denver, Colorado, American 
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UNDERWOOD 
TYPE WIRITIEIRS 


Outstanding typewriter performance 
made possible today’s big demand 
for Underwood Typewriters. Business 
has bought more Underwoods because 
Underwoods always offermoreinspeed, 
accuracy, durability and typing ease. 


There are more than Five Million Underwoods 
back of the Underwood Typewriter you buy to- 
day. Every Underwood Typewriter is backed by 
nation-wide, company owned service facilities. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding Machines, 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 


Homer Building, 13th and F Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Consul at Yunnanfu, China, has been assigned 
American Consul at Kobe, Japan. 

Paul W. Meyer of Denver, Colorado, American 
Consul at Yunnanfu, China, has been assigned 
American Consul at Tsingtao, China. 

Archer Woodford of Paris, Kentucky, American 
Consul at Maracaibo, Venezuela, has been assigned 
American Consul at Hamburg, Germany. 

Bernard Gotlieb of New York, New York, Ameri- 
can Consul at Trieste, Italy, has been assigned 
American Consul at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. 

Troy L. Perkins of Lexington, Kentucky, Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Shanghai, China, has been as- 
signed American Vice Consul at Yunnanfu, China. 

Joseph F. Burt of Fairfield, Illinois, Second Sec- 
retary of American Embassy at Mexico City, Mex- 
ico, has been assigned American Consul at Prague, 
Bohemia. 

H. Francis Cunningham, Jr., of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, American Vice Consul at Vigo, Spain,has 
been assigned American Vice Consul at Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

Hungerford B. Howard of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, American Vice Consul at Shanghai, China, 
has been assigned as Language Officer at the Amer- 
ican Embassy, Peiping, China. 


BIRTHS 

A daughter, Daphne Field, was born on March 7 
to Mr. and Mrs. Theodore C. Achilles, in London, 
where Mr. Achilles is Third Secretary. 

A son, Michael Vincent, was born on March’8 to 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Olds, in Rotterdam, where 
Mr. Olds is Vice Consul. 

A daughter, Anne Lynette, was born on March 
9 to Mr. and Mrs. Orsen Nielsen in Washington. 
Mr. Nielsen is Consul General at Munich. 

A daughter, Heather, was born on March 25 to 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald D. Edgar, in Geneva, where 
Mr. Edgar is Consul. 

A son, Randolph, was born on March 30 to Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Clinton Reed in Quito where Mr. 
Reed is Vice Consul. 

A son, James Otis, was born on March 31 (1:30 
p-m. and accordingly just within the new census) to 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Bartlett Richards in Washington. 
Mr. Richards is on temporary duty in the Depart- 
ment of State. 


MARRIAGES 
Oakes—Bisland-Frederick. Mrs. Sarah Bisland- 
Frederick and Mr. Calvin Hawley Oakes, Consul at 
Calcutta, were married on February 21 in Manila. 
Day—Griggs. Mrs. Martha Spencer Griggs and 
Mr. Henry B. Day, Consul at Sydney, were married 
of April 4 in New York City. 
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EDITORS’ COLUMN 


(Continued from page 318) 


such diversified regions as South Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Minnesota, and Mississippi. Judging by the num- 
ber of Californians who aspired to the tests, we may 
even be confronted with the possibility of a Los 
Angeles or San Francisco “clique” one of these 
days. 

Other illuminating facts appear in these tables. 


Of the 850 commissioned officers listed in the latest . 


issue of the State Department Register, all but 46 
received training at an institution higher than a 
public or private school. While a college degree is 
thus obviously not a prerequisite for entrance into 
the service, the roster of career men who did not go 
to college is comparatively small. Certain institu- 
tions produce more Foreign Service officers than 
others. It will be noted, for instance, that 407—or 
about one half—of the college-trained men now in 
the Service come from twelve institutions. Nineteen 
institutions account for 157 more officers, while the 
rest are distributed among 187 institutions, each 
having from one to four graduates in the Service. 

What conclusions should be drawn from these 
figures? It is evident that the Big Three—Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton—have sent the most men into 
the career, and that Harvard has until now main- 
tained a comfortable lead. Probably it is only nat- 
ural that these celebrated institutions, located in the 
region where interest in foreign affairs is very great, 
should supply a large part of the material from 
which our Service is built. In the same way, the 
states bordering the Atlantic may, in general, be 
expected to produce the greatest number of men 
whose eyes turn naturally abroad. 

But the significant feature of the last exams is 
that the traditional Harvard supremacy has re- 
ceived a rude challenge. Not only have the Bull- 
dog and the Tiger run away with the ball this time, 
but from every quarter comes determined competi- 
tion. The day is past when members of the Ser- 
vice can be associated chiefly with one educational 
institution or, if present trends continue, with one 
particular part of the country. 


June, 1940 


in 


“55 WALL STREET” 


Community branches throughout Greater 
New York; overseas offices, affiliates 
and correspondent banks in every com- 
mercially important city in the world. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
“Your personal representative throughout the world’’ 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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FIFTH FOREIGN SERVICE 
CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 328) 


resented, Social Nationalism, Commercial and Eco- 
nomic matters, Departmental Organization and Ad- 
ministration. Considerable 
attention was devoted to 


officers assigned to the Department and to the fie J, 
several speakers not connected directly with tie 
Department addressed the meeting. These were lr. 
Valentim Secretary of the Federal Coun: il 
of Economy and Finance of Brazil; Dr. Charles ‘. 
Fenwick, Delegate of the United States to the Inier- 

American Neutrality Com- 


mission now sitting in 


interpreting the present 
policy of the United States 
toward the American Re- 
publics and to the ques- 
tion of improving liaison 
between the Department 1940. 
of State and its field of- 
fices. Numerous sugges- 
tions were made as to how 
the latter might be accom- 
plished and all agreed that 
it would be advantageous 
if officers in the field were 
better informed in regard 
to the Department’s activi- 
ties. It was suggested that 


PRIZE COMPETITON 


Foreign Service Officers and their wives 
are reminded that the prize competition for 
manuscripts dseribing unusual, amusing or 
interesting experiences, closes on July 1, 


In view of the difficulties of communieca- 
tion brought about by war time conditions, 
any manuscript received which bears a post- 
mark prior to that date will be considered in 
the competition. The material should not 
exceed 2,500 words in length. 


The competition is open to retired F.S.O’s. 
First Prize ......... 


Second Prize ..... 
Third Prize ....... 


Rio de Janeiro; and Cap- 
tain A. T. Beauregard, 
Chief of the United States 
Naval Mission to Brazil. 
A full social schedule 
had been arranged for the 
officers attending the Con- 
ference and unceasing hos- 
pitality was extended to 
the visitors by all members 
of the staff of the Embas- 
sy at Rio de Janeiro and 
their Brazilian friends. On 


April 20th the Ambasso- 
jaceapabiuaoniad 15.00 dor and Mrs. Caffery en- 


tertained all the delegates 


the forwarding of divi- 
sional memoranda to the missions concerned might 
considerably improve the present situation. 

In addition to the presentation of a considerable 
amount of material prepared for the Conference by 


and their wives at dinner 
at the Embassy residence and on April 24th, Dr. 
Oswaldo Aranha, the Foreign Minister, gave a 
luncheon at the lovely Itamaraty Palace (the Bra- 
zilian Foreign Office) for the visiting officers, 


‘THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


(A Non-Prorit Association) 


During the eleven years of its existence, the American Foreign Service | 
Protective Association has paid 37 death claims, amounting to a total of | 
$252,000, to widows and families of officers of the Foreign Service. 

On March 1, 1940, 464 lives were insured by the Association to a 
total amount of $2,693,000. 

The Protective Association is a non-profit organization which deserves 
the support of every officer in the Service. 


SUPPORT A FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTION THAT HAS PAID 
$252,000 TO FOREIGN SERVICE FAMILIES IN THE PAST TEN 
YEARS AND JOIN NOW. 


For detailed information address the 
Association, Room 113, Department of State. 
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meinbers of the Embassy staff and some thirty 
members of the Foreign Office staff. 


The careful preparation which had been made for 
the Conference not only by the Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro but by all the delgates enabled those attend- 
ing to discuss adequately in the short period avail- 
able a considerable number of the topics. A great 
amount of useful information was exchanged and 
personal contacts were established. However, as has 
proven to be the case previously, the most useful 
function which the Conference served is believed to 
be an intangible one—the opportunity afforded the 
attendants of exchanging views and of discussing 
each other’s problems. 


ORDEAL IN POLAND 


(Continued from page 304) 


hotel the faces of the officers were greyish-green 
with utter fatigue. However, the task was not yet 
finished, and tired as they were, a careful examina- 
tion of all hotels and boarding houses was made in 
order that exact lists might be made of all American 
refugees, so that arrangements could be effected for 
their transportation to Berlin. After two days’ rest 
in Konigsberg we officers proceeded by motor cars, 
again in a group, to Berlin which was reached on 
September 25th. The sight of our Chargé there, 
Mr. Alexander C. Kirk, and his officers was a pleas- 
ure we shall none of us ever forget, nor shall we for- 
get the many and unfailing kindnesses we received 
at their hands. Two days later the refugees arrived 
and the officers were again busy assisting the Em- 
bassy officers in handling them and planning for 
their repatriation. The principal task was then 
ended. The officers began guessing what their next 
assignment would be. 


The story of the group which remained through 
the further and still greater ordeal with Vice Consul 
Chylinski, is one which I am not competent to tell. 
Nor am I in a position to tell of the experiences of 
Vice Consul Morton who was captured and held by 
the Russian forces, or of the less dramatic but per- 
haps more grueling experiences of Consul Haering 
and the three Vice Consuls who returned to Warsaw 
after its capture and carried on there until the Ger- 
man government compelled the withdrawal of the 
Consulate General on March 20, 1940. The danger- 
ous and gruelling trek of our popular Ambassador 
and his party across Poland to the Roumanian bor- 
der is also another story—and a most dramatic one. 

Wars may come, and wars may go, but the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service “carries on.” 


June, 1940 


Is There a Timely Story in 


Observations ? 


Your Travel 


Near Stockholm Is Sweden’s Famous Open-Air Museum. 
A GEOGRAPHIC Photograph by Volkmar Wentzel. 


Tell lt to Millions of Readers 
Through THE GEOGRAPHIC 


You are invited to participate in the NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
MaGAZINE’s educational work by providing personal nar- 
ratives and photographs in black-and-white or full color. A 
world-wide audience will appreciate your descriptions and 
pictures portraying the lands you visit as a Foreign Service 
Officer. Of particular interest is the geographic background 
of countries in the vital news of the day. Liberal payment 
will be made for all material accepted. It is advisable that 
you submit an outline of your proposed article for pre- 
liminary consideration by the editors of The Magazine. 


THe NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
GILBERT GROSVENOR, LitT.D., LL.D., Editor 


Washington, D. C 
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NORTH AMERICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
CARIBBEAN 
PANAMA CANAL 


Consult your Travel Agent or 


GRACE LINE 


628 Fifth Avenue (Rockefeller Center) or 
10 Hanover Square, New York 
914 - 15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Agents and Offices in all principal cities 
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TRANSATLANTIC WAR-FERRY 


(Continued from page 315) 


he sensed he was being shadowed on the docks of 
Naples by two carabineri. This bearer of a Nansen 
passport puffed nervously at his cigarette, reached 
for another and another . . . then hied to his cabin. 
Presently a knock at the door. His heart in his 
throat, the Prince hesitated, then opened, only to 
be confronted by a carabiniere. “Your Highness, 
you are zee Prince . . .?” “Ye-es,” shuddered the 
Russian. “Scusi, but | remark you smoke zee Ameri- 
can cigarettes ... would you be so kind to geeve me 
one?” 

With my consular acumen for the extension of 
American trade, I could not resist depicting to the 
Prince the riches to be gained were he to send this 
testimonial to the manufacturers of an American 
cigarette not yet advertised in the FOREIGN SERVICE 
JOURNAL. 

At Patras we were treated to the sight of precious 
oil spread upon troubled waters. Until this was 
effected it was impossible to debark upon small 
lighters several scores of Greeks who were being 
repatriated following their discharge from an un- 
seaworthy vessel. (It all reminded me of the coffee- 
pot overturned on the best rug in the house. Never 
mind about the rug . . . but with coffee rationed at 
one and three-quarter ounces per month per person 
think of that thirsty carpet absorbing a ninety days’ 
allotment without even a thank-you! ) 

I leave the beauties of the ports visited to be por- 
trayed by the Foreign Service Officers concerned 
should they find respite from passport validation. 
We reached Trieste on the fifteenth day and fell 
into the sympathetic hands of Vice Consul and Mrs. 
Walter W. Orebaugh, recently the proud parents of 
a superson. 

The 110 miles rail journey to Venice was without 
incident. The Consulate was exactly where I left 
it, but in the campaign to reduce the importation 
into Italy of scrap iron, the railing which in August 
skirted the narrow quay in front of the entrance had 
not escaped confiscation. Happily, however, there 
is now no American tourist whose misstep might 
otherwise deliver him to a waterv grave! 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


(Continued from page 323) 


ada. At the pub counter is a good place for Ameri- 
can residents to ask Canadians where they come 
from, and how things are in Canada, and what they 
think the shooting is about over here. 

There are their uniforms, and the Aussies’ 
(cocked hats), and New Zealanders’ Service hats 
like those the Americans wore in the World War— 
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and a thousand and one different British uniforms, 
from kilties to military police; and of a Sunday 
afternoon, one can see them strolling through Hyde 
Park with girls (often of the giggling variety), past 
the anti-aircraft battery and the Church Army hut 
—or listening to the speakers at the Marble Arch 
corner or the Park. 

The soap box region functions, to all appearances, 
just as it did before the war—half religion and half 
politics. The religious speakers are of all kinds, 


from benignant looking Old Testament prophets ~ 


with fog-horn voices, to rather tight-lipped glitter- 
ing-eyed females who shrilly call on all and sundry 
to come and be saved, or else . . .! Socialists and 
near-communists speak nearby, and make pointed 
comments on certain matters, sometimes looking in- 
quiringly and defiantly at the ever-present police- 
man or two on the outskirts of the crowd. Even 
there are Irishmen and Irish flags. . . . 

Just now, of course, we’re not noticing the weath- 
er and the Hyde Park crowds quite as attentively as 
we were before the Northern War broke out. In 
most of our offices there are maps, and little flags 
stick in; and we buy many newspapers, and spend 
a fair amount of time at critical junctures strolling 
in and out of the news ticker room. (That is where 
some 20 or 30 people gathered on September the 
2nd, and one man read out the paragraphs of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech as it came over, because 
everyone couldn’t see the machine at once.) 

We are a restless crowd here in London. . . . We 
haven’t seen a thing happen, or even heard an anti- 
aircraft gun go off (perhaps we did once, very dis- 
tantly, from down the Thames, when mines were 
being laid there )—but there is a war here, anyway, 
and we all feel quite confident of that. In conversa- 
tion, movies, landscape, sky, blackout, etc., etc., it 
is ever present. And one even begins to meet people 
now who have lost relatives, or had them wounded. 

Watton C. Ferris. 


BORDEAUX 

The first split in the Strasbourg staff occurred 
with the transfer of Consul Hasell Dick to Nantes. 
Consul Dick led the retreat from Strasbourg last 
September when the entire staff and families in three 
automobiles threaded a route along roads crowded 
with army equipment to Bordeaux. Filling in the 
gaps left by members of the Bordeaux staff who 
were mobilized or transferred the Strasbourg staff 
merged with that of Bordeaux and has remained 
until Mr. Dick’s transfer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dick left Bordeaux for Nantes on 
March 27th, following a round of receptions and 
dinners tended to them by colleagues and members 
of the American colony who greatly regret their 
loss. LAURENCE W. TAYLor. 


June, 1940 


CONFIDENCE 
IN A NAME 


OR the past 73 years, America’s lead- 

ing machine and equipment builders 
have recommended the use of Gargoyle 
Industrial Lubricants. 


Important, too, is the fact that plant 
engineers the world over specify Gargoyle 
Lubricants for the valuable equipment 
in their care. Today, Socony-Vacuum 
products protect leading plants in more 
than 100 different industries! 


This preference for Gargoyle Lubricants 
by technical men—builders and engi- 
neers skilled in scientific machine opera- 
tion — is a symbol of satisfaction in 
Socony-Vacuum products . . . of confi- 
dence in the name, 
Socony-Vacuum. This 
confidence is Socony- 
Vacuum’s most 
valued asset. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
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SAN JOSE 


The inauguration on April 7 of a new airport at 
San José, said to be one of the finest in Latin Ameri- 
ca, afforded an opportune occasion for further 
cementing the already close relations existing be- 
tween the Costa Rican authorities and the authori- 
ties of the Panama Canal Zone. Major General 
Daniel Van Voorhis, Commanding, the Panama Ca- 
nal Department, was invited by President Cortés to 
be present at the inauguration of the airport and ac- 
cepted the invitation. In further line with the Presi- 
dent’s wishes, arrangements were made to send from 
the Canal Zone eighteen pursuit planes and seven 
bombers, bearing thirty-eight officers, so as to arrive 
over San José at the hour of the inauguration. The 
Costa Ricans have become accustomed to the sight 
of aeroplanes but the thousands of people who were 
present for the inaugural ceremonies had never be- 
fore seen such a sight as this, twenty-five planes in 
the sky at once. Their arrival was thus greeted 
with much excitement, and satisfaction was ex- 
pressed that the inauguration of the airport had 
been regarded by the American authorities as of 
sufficient importance to evoke this recognition. 


Cuarces W. Lewis, Jr. 


BATAVIA 


Java, around on the other side of the world from 
Washington, is not often visited by persons of dis- 
tinction, especially in these days of hazardous and 
uncertain travel. Consequently we were doubly 
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Recent luncheon in 
Hong Kong given by 
the Sino-Ameriecan 
stitute of Cultural Rela- 
tions in honor of Am- 
bassador Nelson T, 
Johnson, who appears 
second from right, with 
Consul General A. E, 
Southard, the Hon. Sir 
Shouson Chow, and Mr, 
Alfred Sze, former Chi- 
nese Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James and 
Washington. 


glad recently to welcome the Honorable Post Wheel- 
er and Mrs. Wheeler (Hallie Erminie Rives), who 
stopped at Batavia en route to Bali. Mr. Wheeler. 
it will be remembered, retired in 1934 as Minister to 
Albania. 


Our Vice Consuls here seem to have a special 
angel guarding them. Vice Consul Marselis C. Par- 
sons recently flew to Australia and back on local 
leave. About a week after his return a Knilm plane. 
a sister ship of those on which he traveled to and 
from Australia, crashed in the sea just off Bali, kill- 
ing eight of the nine persons aboard. Vice Consul 
Paul Paddock has just returned from a rambling 
cruise, also on local leave, up through the islands to 
Manila. While motoring from Cotabato to Davao 
in Mindanao, the car in which he was traveling 
somehow missed the road on a curve and tumbled 
down a mountain-side, turning over several times 
before coming to a rest as a tangled mass of wreck- 
age. Paddock escaped with a bruised shoulder. 


Erte R. DIcKover. 


PARA 
The U.S.S. Rhind, with Lieutenant-Commander 


G. R. Cooper in command, paid a visit to Para. In 
celebration of the Rhind’s visit there was much in- 
formal entertainment including a reception and buf- 
fet supper at the Consulate, a reception on board, a 
baseball game and an excursion to Chapeu Viarado 


Beach. 


T. Mucprup ForsyTH. 
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WOODWARD & LOTHROP 


10th, 11th, F and G Streets 
Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 


‘A Store Worthy of the Nation’s Capital” 


Address your c 


To You Who Seek Ways 
to Cooler, Colorful, 
Comfortable Summer Living 


—you have a delightful treat 
in store for you when you 


visit Woodward Lothrop 


For here are refreshingly new house .. . 
garden .. . terrace . . . and porch fur- 
nishings that make your Summer home a 
haven of relaxation . . . and enchant- 
ing scene for you and your whole fam- 
ily the Summer through. As an inviting- 
ly comfortable suggestion, we show this 


metal chair-chaise longue . . . to place 
’neath your favorite tree. With detach- 
able ottoman $12.50 


SUMMER FURNITURE, SIXTH FLOOR 


attention Mrs. Marion Tolson. 


ications to Woodward 
& Lothrop, Washington, D. C., U.S.A., 


NEWS FROM DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 321) 


David H. Buffum, Consul at Leipzig, sailed from 
New York City on May 4 on the S. S. Washington 
for Italy en route to Leipzig preparatory to pro- 
ceeding to his new post as Consul at Trieste. 


Henry B. Day, Consul at Sydney, accompanied 
by Mrs. Day, sailed from San Francisco on May 
21 on the S. S. Mariposa for Sydney at the con- 
clusion of his extended home leave and their mar- 
riage recently in New York. 


George F. Scherer, Vice Consul at Mexico City, 
spent about 10 days in Washington, his home, in 
mid-April prior to returning to his post. 

Clare H. Timberlake, until recently Vice Consul 
at Vigo, visited the Department for several days 
beginning on April 24 following his arrival in the 
United States by plane on April 12 from Buenos 
Aires, where he had been on a visit. He visited his 
home in Jackson, Michigan, for two weeks and then 
revisited the Department before leaving from New 
York City on May 16 for his new post at Aden. 


John B. Ocheltree, who during recent months has 
been on temporary details at Caribbean posts, spent 
60 days’ home leave at his home in Westport, Con- 
necticut, with Mrs. Ocheltree and their two daugh- 
ters, eight-year-old Ann and four-year-old Lorinda. 
He visited the Department on April 25 and sailed 
with his family from New York City on May 1 on 
the S. S. Monterey for his new post as Consul at 
Habana. 


Reginald Bragonier, Jr., Third Secretary and Vice 
Consul at Montevideo, accompanied by Mrs. Brago- 
nier and their two-year-old son, Reginald, III, ar- 
rived at New York on May 11 on the S. S. Argentina . 
from Buenos Aires. They visited Washington and 
then left to spend about one month with his family 
in Baltimore and the second month in Nantucket 
with the father of Mrs. Bragonier. 


Kenneth C. Krentz, Consul at Canton, who has 
beeen on home leave recently in Chicago and else- 
where in the Middle West, began a temporary detail 
on May 6 in the Division of Far Eastern Affairs. 


Lynn W. Franklin, Consul at Stockholm, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Franklin and their four children, ar- 
rived at New York City on April 29 on the S. S. 
Washington from their post on home leave. ~ 


Paul T. Culbertson, Assistant Chief of the Divi- 
sion of European Affairs, planned to depart from 
New York City on June 1 on a Clipper plane for 
Lisbon to serve as one of four members of the 
American mission to the celebrations in Lisbon on 
June 22-30 commemorating Portugal’s eighth cen- 
tennial anniversary. 
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Harold L. Williamson, who was recently appoint- 
ed Consul at Guatemala, concluded home leave on 
May 3 and entered the Division of American Re- 
publics for a period of consultation preparatory to 
his scheduled sailing from New York City on June 
1 on the S. S. Antigua for his post. He and Mrs. 
Williamson have spent the greater part of their leave 
in New York City and in a very extensive motor 
tour to points of interest throughout Virginia. 


L. Randolph Higgs, Third Secretary and Vice - 


Consul at Helsinki, began a temporary detail in 
the Division of European Affairs on May 13, hav- 
ing been called in from home leave which he had 
been spending principally at his home in West 
Point, Mississippi. 

Charles E. Bohlen, Second Secretary and Con- 
sul at Moscow, registered at the Department on 
April 29 following his arrival from his post. He 
spent several days in Washington and returned to 
Villa Nova, Pennsylvania, to resume leave. 

William S. Farrell, until recently Third Secretary 
and Consul at Baghdad, who has been on temporary 
detail latterly at Cairo, arrived in New York City 
on April 17 on the S. S. Excambion from Alexan- 
dria. He visited Washington on May 3-19 and left 
to visit relatives at Asheville, North Carolina, and 
in Florida. He planned to visit Washington for 10 
days in mid-June before sailing on June 17 from 
New York City for his new post at Baghdad, where 
he will serve as Second/Secretary and Consul. 

Alfred W. Klieforth, Consul General at Cologne, 
arrived in New York City on May 13 on the S. S. 
Manhattan via Genoa from his post. He visited 
Washington for several days beginning May 15, 
and left to join his family in Wisconsin. He stated 
that he would return to Washington at the end of 
his home leave. 

H. Earle Russell, Consul General at Johannesburg 
and First Secretary at Pretoria, accompanied by 
Mrs. Russell and their 17-year-old son, H. Earle 
Russell, Jr.. arrived at New York City on May 5 
on the S. S. City of New York from Capetown. 
They visited Washington for several days and then 
left to visit relatives and tour in the Middle West 
before returning to South Africa. 

Fred K. Salter, until recently Third Secretary and 
Vice Consul at Tegucigalpa, arrived in Washington 
on May 7 by train from Brownsville, Texas, hav- 
ing arrived there by plane from his post. He visited 
the Department for several days and left to spend 
the remainder of May at his home in Sandersville, 
Georgia. He planned to visit Washington for two 
days in early June before sailing from New York 
City on June 6 on a Clipper plane for Lisbon en 
route to his new post at Frankfort on the Main. 
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Outstanding 
Foreign Banking Facilities 


The foreign banking organization of The 
Chase National Bank includes branches 
and representatives on three continents 
supplemented by thousands of correspon- 
dents. Branches are located in London, 
Havana, San Juan, Panama, Colon, Bal- 
boa and Cristobal. In addition, the bank 
maintains offices for its representatives in 
Rome, Berlin and Mexico City. Through 
an afhiliate, The Chase Bank, branches are 
operated in Paris, Shanghai, Hongkong 
and Tientsin. 


THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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service and open 
covenants of hospi- 
tality, the Savoy- 
Plaza has won the 
hearts of travelers 
from everywhere. 
Smart shops, theatres 
and subway nearby. 
A 25% discount from room 


charges is allowed members 
of the Foreign Service. 


Henry A. Rost, 
Managing Director 


George Suter, 
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The Allies Inn 1703 New York Ave- 
nue. One short block from the White 
House and across Seventeenth Street 
from the State Department. Offers delici- 
ous food amid delightful surroundings 
which has earned for it a national reputa- 
tion. In season a charming garden adds 
to the pleasure of dining. Buffet service: 
7730 to 11-304. m: to 2 p: m, 
and 4:45 to 7:30 p. m. Sundays and holi- 
days 12:30 to 7:45 p. m. continuously. 
Attractive guest rooms. 


“Tue 


SCARLET 


@SBRAN 


TO FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


OF THE UNITED STATES: 


As the oldest Wholesale Grocery 
House in the United States, estab- 
lished in 1811, we have for years been 
supplying many of the Embassies 
and Consulates with their grocery 


requirements. 


Write for your copy of our catalogue. 


R. C. WILLIAMS & CO., INC. 


10TH AVENUE, 25TH TO 26TH STREETS, 
NEW YORK 


Phone Chickering 4-1100 
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Merritt N. Cootes, until recently Third Secretary 
and Vice Consul at Port-au-Prince, spent about 
three weeks in May on leave at his home in Alex. 
andria, Virginia, and in studies at the Department 
prior to sailing from New York City on May 4 for 
his new post as Third Secretary at Rome. 


O. Gaylord Marsh, Consul General at Keijo, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Marsh, visited Washington for 
several days beginning on April 27 following their 
arrival at San Francisco on April 3 on the S. S. 
President Coolidge from their post. They left Wash- 
ington on an extended trip to include Northfield, 
Massachusetts; Buchanan, Michigan; Seattle and 
Portland. They planned to sail from San Francisco 
on June 17 en route to Keijo. 

Hooker A. Doolittle, First Secretary and Consul 
at Tangier, arrived at New York City on April 17 
on the S. S. Exhibitor from Tangier accompanied 
by Mrs. Doolittle, and their daughters, Katherine, 
18 years old, and Natalie, 14 years old. They visited 
Washington in late April and early May before 
visiting relative and friends in New England, New 
York, and Baltimore. 


AIRSHIPS 


(Continued from page 327) 


flights, including 144 ocean crossings, carried 
40,250 persons, 100,500 pounds of mail and 134,800 
pounds of freight. This seems rather good evidence 
of what the commercial airship can do. Let us look 
on the other side and examine the record of airships 
in war. 

We are apt to dwell too much on the Zeppelin 
raids over England during the last war and conclude 
that that is their principal purpose. These raids 
were not a strictly naval use of the airship and rep- 
resented only about 10 per cent of the total employ- 
ment, the remaining 90 per cent having been on 
strictly naval missions such as scouting, patrol, etc. 
The outstanding feat was the flight of L-59 from 
Jamboli, Bulgaria, with 14 tons of small-arms am- 
munition and medical supplies for the besieged 
German East African colonies. Clever Allied radio 
misinformation caused the ship to turn about just 
short of delivering her cargo. Such expeditionary 
uses of airships might well turn the balance in a 
future war. No airplane yet devised can match the 
airship in carrying capacity. 

Even though the German Zeppelin raids on Eng- 
land were stopped the British went on developing 
their airship service and by October 31, 1918, they 
had definitely decided to keep in commission a total 
of 201 of which 11 were to be of the rigid type. 
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Admiral Jellicoe, the British commander at the Bat- 
tle of Jutland, wrote to our Admiral Sims after the 
war of his “firm belief in the value of Zeppelins for 
naval purposes.” Authorities agree that the Ger- 
mans owed their escape from that battle to their 
airships. 

But the large rigids were not the only type that 
gave a good account of themselves. As I have men- 
tioned, most nations in the late war built and oper- 
ated non-rigids, or blimps as they are more com- 
monly known. These proved to be ideal craft for 
patrol and their record is an enviable one. During 
the last seventeen months of war British airships 
sighted 49 submarines and attacked 27 of them. In 
this same period 9,059 patrols were undertaken in- 
volving 59,703 hours and 1,496,005 miles: more 
than 2.000 vessels were successfully convoyed. and 


134 mines were sighted and destroyed. In 1918 
there were but nine days when bad weather pre- 
vented British blimp operations. Most important 
of all, however, was that the British airship service | 
lost only 48 officers and men throughout the entire 
war. For much of the work that was undertaken by 
airships in the last war high-speed airplanes are un- 
suitable, as speed works against accuracy. The air- 
ship has an optical advantage in being able to hover 
while watching suspicious objects. 

We have made much progress since the flames of 
the last conflict died down and a staunch little band 
of Navymen has endeavored to keep us up to date 
in the airship field. Many have died in the creation 
of that scrap-heap of failures which progress entails 
but those who remain have not been daunted in their 
faith in the capabilities of the airship. 
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IN THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL 


When you step into the lobby of this world- 
famous hostelry you instantly feel that it is 
a great hotel, great in the sense that it is the 
home of international personages and a color- 
ful setting for the great events occurring 
daily within its corridors. This endless pro- 
cession of important happenings and distin- 
guished guests never fails to thrill the dis- 
criminating traveler seeking a standard of 
service conforming with individual require- 
ments in comfort, hospitality and service. 
That is why they stop at The Mayflower, 
when visiting the National Capital. Its every 
modern service and convenient location as 
sures the most for a pleasant stay, yet, its 
rates are no higher than at less finely ap- 
pointed hotels. 


Diplomatic discount extended 
to officers of the Foreign Service 


in Washington on active duty. 


WASHINGTON’S FINEST HOTEL 


The 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
R. L. Pollio, Manager 
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THE 1940 CENSUS 


(Continued from page 312) 


in the tabulation work. Some were designed i): the 
Census Bureau’s own shops, where staff inver ors 
have made many improvements in the field o/ \ne- 
chanical tabulation. Others, to take care oi the 
year’s flood of census reports, have been rente:! for 
the census period. 

The 1940 census, the greatest fact-finding drive 
ever conducted in the nation’s history, is a perfect 
example of democracy at work. The questions \\ ere 
suggested by the public. The public furnished the 
information. And, finally, this information wil! be 
returned—in the shape of statistical tables—to those 
who furnished the original material to use as they 
see fit. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN 
WARTIME 


(Continued from page 310) 


stormed the train. They came like the charge of the 
savages in the settlers’ last stand. It would have 
been manifestly indecent to hold a compartment 
for three people when there were others sitting on 
the corridor floor. 

We arrived at Paris about midnight. A_police- 
man got me a taxi, which was something of a feat. 
and I took the ladies to their hotel and continued to 
the Travellers Club myself. 

Paris is not so dark as London. There were more 
and brighter lights visible. I understand that in 
Paris all the electricity is cut off in case of an alarm 
but that in London the interiors will be left lighted. 

One of the last things | bought in America was a 
flashlight; it was not only useful but most envied. 
All the shops both of Paris and of London are en- 
tirely sold out. You can’t buy new batteries for 
replacements. 

On Sunday morning I telephoned to several 
friends but they were all at their country places or 
mobilized. Guy de Robeck, a very old friend of 
mine, who went through the last war as an artillery 
officer, is once more a major; his wife has turned the 
chateau near Angers into an asylum for refugees as 
has her daughter-in-law the one near Rouen. ‘Their 
son is a lieutenant at the front. My American 
friends, except those actually engaged in business in 
Paris, had very wisely skipped. 

I walked down the Champs Elysés to the Con- 
corde where the Chevaux de Marly were being 
boxed in with heavy frames which were then filled 
in with sandbags. French sandbags, by the way. 
are considered larger than the English. 
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For fast, accurate 
and reliable telegraph 
service to Central 
and South America 
and to the West Indies, 


send your messages — 


via All America 


Commercial 
Cables 


Postal Telegraph 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


Cablegrams “via All America” may be 
sent from any Postal Telegraph Office 


ALL AMERICA CABLES AND RADIO, Inc. 
Main Office: 67 Broad Street, New York 
June. 1940 
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General Motors has a car to fit your purse 
and purpose. Our overseas organization is 
ready to show you the way to better motor- 
ing through world-wide sales and service of 


CHEVROLET 
PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK LA SALLE 
CADILLAC GMC TRUCKS 


Dealers in principal cities throughout the 
world. Factory sales and service at 


Adelaide Melbourne 
Alexandria Mexico City 
Antwerp Osaka 

Batavia Paris 

Bombay Perth 

Bienne Port Elizabeth 
Buenos Aires Sao Paulo 
Copenhagen Stockholm 
Lima Southampton 
Lisbon Sydney 


Wellington 


GENERAL Motors OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 


1775 Broadway = New York City 
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They have put a scaffolding to hold san 
around the Obelisk and have covered up the s!»tues 
in front of the Opera. The Café de Paris was closed 
and so was the Griffon so I blew around to Le Rue 
where I found Whitney Warren and Tom S| ell, 
I joined them and after lunch drove to Verscilles 
where I saw the Simons. 

In the Bois there are large direction signs \\ark- 
ig the routes decided on for evacuation. Alon the 
Avenue du Bois—now Avenue Foch—there are little 
holes about four feet wide and ten long leading 
down to underground shelters. 1 understand that 
in the event of a raid it is compulsory to enter one 
of the abris indicated by the government but | must 
say that I would rather take my chance above 
ground and certainly if | were along the Avenue du 
Bois I should be inclined to duck in among the 
shrubbery where I could hide from the police. 


In Paris about half the people carry gas masks, 
which is a somewhat greater proportion than in 
London. The average in London was about three 
out of ten and it was five in Paris. The French gas 
masks are issued in metal cylinders somewhat larg- 
er than ginger snap boxes. In Paris, as in London, 
a good many people leave their masks at home and 
use the cases to carry papers in. 

The bigger shops in Paris are open and prices do 
not seem to have risen very much but a very large 
proportion of the smaller shops run by their pro- 
prietors have been closed during the war or at least 
during the period of mobilization, after which they 
may get assistants to help carry on. 

The restaurants are mostly closed. The organiza- 
tion which controls the Café de Paris. Armenonville 
and Fouquet only keeps up the last and even at that 
has not maintained its standard. I lunched a second 
time at La Rue, where I had to wait to get a table 
but was told that [ could not reserve a place for 
dinner as they did not have enough cooks to keep 
open all the time so they closed after lunch. La Rue 
also has since closed completely. I noticed on the 
Avenue de lOpéra the old German tourist agency 
which still had an enormous electric sign “Alle- 
magne’; the windows had been covered with white- 
wash but had not been broken in any demonstra- 
lion. 


I left Paris on a train leaving the Gare d’Auster- 
litz at 9 o'clock on the morning of Friday. 22nd 
September. 


At Bordeaux I was met by a representative of the 
Consul who told me that though they had received 
my telegram asking them to reserve a room the day 
before, it had been impossible to do so and Consul 
Waterman gave me a room in his house which was 
very kind of him. 
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Regular 
AMERICAN FLAG SAILINGS TO 


* Europe 
* Bermuda 
* California 
* Mexico 


- all under the same American management, 
assuring the same high standards of comfort and travel 
value throughout. 


To EUROPE—a sailing every other Saturday be- 
tween New York, Naples and Genoa by the famous 
S.S.’s Manhattan and Washington. To BERMUDA 
—a weekly service by the popular S.S. Pres. Roose- 
velt. During the Summer Travel Season, the Manhattan 
and Washington will call regularly at Bermuda en 
route to and from Italy. To CALIFORNIA and 
MEXICO—“‘Cruise-Voyages” via the. Panama Canal 
by five modern sister-ships. 


For further details, consult your Travel Agent or 


U.S. Lines » Panama Pacific Line 


One Broadway, New York City Offices in principal cities 
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mate news about the Service, the people in it 
and its work. 

Send them a subscription at our special rate. 


TL HE JOURNAL offers to each active and as- 
sociate member of the American Foreign Service 
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special subscriptions. Please use the coupon below. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, 
Care Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Please send the JOURNAL for one year 

To 
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The Consulate was buzzing like a beehive with a 
stick in it. Every room to let in the city was occu- 
pied by an American refugee, a great number of 
whom had gone to Havre and had then been sent 
down to Bordeaux when the American lines changed 
their port of embarkation. . 


The French organization was far from complete 
and the Consul was terribly worried by contradic- 
tory orders coming from various authorities. Just 
before I arrived he heard that all private cars going 
down to Verdon, where the Manhattan and the other 
transatlantic vessels were docked, would have to go 
in one party, chaperoned by a consular official. It 
was manifestly impossible for him to get in touch 
with every American in the city who owned or who 
had hired a car, in the short time at his disposal. 
When he explained this to the French authorities 
they cancelled the order for the occasion. 

I saw Burrall Hoffman and his wife. He was go- 
ing down the next day on the Manhattan and she 
was to accompany him in their car. She offered to 
send me down to Biarritz where the car was going 
after she had left her husband on the boat. which she 
expected to do early in the afternoon and to return 
to the Consulate at 3 o'clock which would have giv- 
en ample time to reach Biarritz by daylight. The 
crowd was such that it was impossible for her to 
arrive at the consulate before five. I then started 
off over the best and fastest road in France to 
Bayonne, but even with a Cadillac it was impossible 
to get there before dark. Both in France and Eng- 
land it is against the law to use headlights so we had 
to proceed slowly during the last part of the trip. 
It was about eight o’clock when we arrived at the 
Hotel des Roches at Biarritz where I was to spend 
the night. Biarritz like all the other parts of both 
England and France is completely blackened out. 
I can see no reason for this except the fear that hos- 
tile planes may fly over from Spain—which idea 
was scouted by our embassy at San Sebastian. It 
seems perfectly manifest that no German air fleet in 
its senses would go to Bordeaux and nothing could 
please the French more than to have them there cut 
off from their base and forced to return through 
all the French defenses which would be amply 
warned. 

The next day, Saturday, September 23rd, Eleanor 
Mortimer Furlaud drove me to the frontier from 
whence I took a taxi to San Sebastian and arrived 
at the embassy finding to my regret that the ambas- 
sador was off on a motor trip to a conference with 
government officers. I reported to Mr. Scotten who 
was in charge and who very kindly gave me lunch 
and dinner. I left San Sebastian by the Sud Fx- 
press at 10 in the evening and arrived at Lisbon at 
6:50 on the evening of the next day, Sunday, the 
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24th September. The train, which is supposed to be 
the finest in Spain, was composed of an engine, a 
small baggage car and two very old-fashioned sleep- 


ing cars. It lumbered over Spain at a rate which 
often fell below twenty miles an hour and as far as 
I can judge never exceeded thirty-five. There was 
of course no dining car. I got out at one of the sta- 
tions and noticed that the tracks were not what we 
would call railroad tracks at all, they were trolley 
tracks and not particularly heavy ones at that. 

It would be quite impossible to utilize this rail- 
road as a serious freight carrying agency for send- 
ing supplies into France. Either heavy or fast trains 
would finish the road bed in short order. 

The Spaniards have adopted a simple, easy and 
cheap though probably inefficient method of han- 
dling their public works and preparing the fortifica- 
tions of their country. They seem to have enslaved 
a very large proportion of the republican soldiers 
who have surrendered and after having shot the 
more intelligent put the rest to pick-and-shovel work. 
I saw bands of these unfortunates at work on the 
short roads between Hendaye and San Sebastian. 
Apparently most of this forced labor is being used 
for the preparation of defenses on the French fron- 
tier; as far as I know the French have not spent a 
centime on their own Pyrenee fortifications. 

During my whole trip I was very much impressed 
by the spirit of the people both in France and in 
England. I talked to as many as I| could and of all 
classes. One and all seemed absolutely determined 
to continue the war until Hitler was finally beaten. 
The attitude of the English is well described by a 
phrase in “Marginal Comment” a new book by 
Harold Nicholson, who interviewed some British ter- 
ritorials who told him “We don’t want to fight for 
anything in particular, we want to fight Hitler.” 
(Page 181.) 


_ Quotation from a letter received by the American 
Consulate General, Munich, Germany, on February 
20, 1940: 

“Enclosed you will find the three copies of report 
of Birth of our Son. But by reading them L noticed 
that you stated in this report, that we are Cauca- 
sians. Therefore J changed this before J signed 
them, as we are no Caucasians but white.” 


COVER PICTURE 

The S. S. Washington photographed on its Genoa- 
New York trip April 20-29. The ship crossed with 
full flood lights displaying its name, flanked by 
American flags painted on the side. Photo of the 
United States Lines, received by the JouRNAL 
through the courtesy of Consul Lynn W. Franklin, 
a passenger on this voyage. 
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PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 
IN NEW YORK CITY 
NO CHARGE 


For you when you are at your post abroad, with you 
when you are in the city, thus saving your time and 
showing you the most economical way to buy. References 
from Service Families. You may have all the American 
things you need and are accustomed to have at home. 


Shopping Made Easy. Mail Your Shopping List. 
Use My Shopping Service When in New York. 
‘MISS E. J. TYNER 
‘Hotel Peter Cooper, 130 E. 39th St., New York City 


TELEPHONE CABLE ADDRESS 
CALEDONIA 5S-5479 TYNERPOIL 
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‘Perfection in 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Across the Street or Miles 
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Phone NAtional 4276 Washington, D. C. 


GH SCHOOL| 


Parents in the Foreign Service, and others residing 
abroad ENDORSE CALVERT SCHOOL HOME STUDY 
COURSES FOR CHILDREN. You can give your child a 
superior education from kindergarten up to high school .. . 
while traveling and living abroad . .. with the world- 
famous Calvert School Home Instruction Courses. Used 
successfully for 30 years to educate the children of 
American Foreign Service officials, Army and Navy offi- 
cers, missionaries and world travelers. Costs are low. 


Write today for booklet of complete information. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


132 W. TUSCANY ROAD, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


TURN ER’S 


Diplomatic School 


1774 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A fully equipped institution devoted exclusively to 
the preparation of college graduates for the written 
examinations for the Foreign Service. Teaching staff 
of 12 experienced university instructors. 

Summer Review Course Begins June 24, 1940. 
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Colonel Campbell Turner, Director. 
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WHEN TIME COUNTS 


...use the Clippers! 


HEN doesn’t time count? Those 

priceless days on leave—spend more of 
them at home. Those long delays in letters 
: and packages, sent or received—cut them out. 
a Pan American makes it easy, for the Flying 
Clippers are three to thirty times faster than 
any other means of transportation. And that’s 
between 53 countries and colonies... North 
America, South America, 


Central America, Europe, 
Hawaii andthe Far East. “774570 


AMERICAN COURIERS 


IN THE 


oS 
To South America, Cen- 
tral America and _ the 
West Indies. the Great 


White Fleet carries trade and travelers on weekly 
sailings from American ports. Bound for a new 
post or new pleasures in this part of the world, 
you will appreciate the congenial atmosphere 
aboard these trim liners—first-class throughout 
and with all outside staterooms. Splendid cruises 
available at all times. 

Apply to UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 1514 K 

Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.; Pier 8, 

N.R. or 632 Fifth Ave., New York; 111 W. 

Washington St., Chicago; 321 St. Charles 

St., New Orleans; Pier 9, North Wharves, 


Philadelphia; 462 Boylston St., Boston... 
or any Authorized Travel Agent. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


CHARLES A, CONVERSE 
The news of the death of Consul Charles A. Con- 


verse in Washington on April 14, 1940, came as a 
great shock to his colleagues and many other friends 
in London, where he served during the last five and 
a half years of his life, except for a month at Man- 
chester just before his last illness. 


During that period he handled at one time or an- 
other nearly every type of work done at the Con- 
sulate General, and acquired a broad background 
knowledge of this country and its people. His qual- 
ities of leadership and self-sacrifice were put to 
particularly good account during the evacuation of 
some 12,000 Americans from the United Kingdom 
in the fall crisis of 1939, when he took a major 
part in the work of the Emergency Organization of 
the Embassy. 

He will be most remembered in London, how- 
ever, for his great gift for friendship, and his kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness to all with whom he came 
into contact. He and his wife will also be affection- 
ately remembered for the hospitality of their Lon- 
don home, where their many friends, old and new. 
found a highly representative example of the best 
type of American family life. 


To his widow and children, his London colleagues 
and friends wish to extend their deepest sympathy. 


J. G. E. 


EARL CHRISTOPHER SQUIRE 


Earl Christopher Squire, American Consul at 
London, died at his post April 16, 1940, after a ca- 
reer in public service of nearly 20 years, in which 
he served with distinction three Departments of 
Government—Agriculture, Commerce and _ State. 
Before entering public service he was a successful 
business man. 


After having served as efficiency man for a large 
company in Chicago, he was first Export Manager 
and then went to Europe to reorganize their foreign 
connections at the close of the war. In 1920 he re- 
signed from the company and opened up his own 
office in London, handling the accounts of several 
American companies on a commission basis. 


In 1921 the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wal- 
lace (father of the present Secretary of Agricul- 
ture), invited Mr. Squire to make a survey of Eu- 
rope with relation to the markets for American meat 
production. After acting in that capacity for a 
year, in 1922 he was instructed by the Department 
of Agriculture to go to Berlin and organize an office 
for that Department there. 
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In 1924 Mr. Squire was appointed Trade Com- 
missioner of the Department of Commerce and 
opened a new office for the Bureau of Foreign and 
‘Domestic Commerce at Hamburg, Germany. 


In 1927 he was appointed Trade Commissioner at 
Sydney, Australia, and for 11 years was in charge 
of the office of the Department of Commerce there 
and became known as an authority on the economy 
and commerce of Australia. 


He acted as Commercial Attaché in Warsaw, Po- 
land, fro mthe beginning of November, 1938, to 
the close of the fiscal year 1939 when he was trans- 
ferred to London. Thus fate willed it that he closed 
his life in London where 18 years before on June 
10, 1922, he had married Elizabeth Crosse at St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields Church in London. 


He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth, and his 
son, Anthony, and daughter, Rosemary. He leaves a 
wide circle of friends especially in Australia where 
he was very popular and his comrades in the ser- 
vice throughout the world mourn his departure. 


His broad knowledge of international economic 
relations and his alertness and energy made him a 
valuable public servant. His superiors knew him as 
a loyal and efficient officer on whom they could de- 
pend and his wife and children may be proud of 
the record of public service which he left behind. 


A. 


HYMN OF HATE 


My soul cries out, create! create! 
Some song to drown this hymn of hate; 
This hymn of war; this hymn of hell; 
This symphony of bursting shell; 

Of agony, and burning flesh; 


And death, and death, and death. and death! 


My soul cries out, devise, compose! 

Some simple tune to drown our woes; 

A song of peace; that hearts may beat, 
Without the fear of marching feet; 

Of darkened skies, and gasping breath; 

And death, and death, and death, and death! 


My soul cries out make haste! maké haste! 
Before the hymn of hate makes waste 
This lovely spot; this garden still, 
Where men may go and come at will; 
Where women dream and children play; ; 
Oh God! do not take these away. 


Leon D. GaIrHe. 
June, 1940 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 325) 


tered today as they have since the days of Salamis. 
It is consequently disappointing in as objective a 
book as that of Mr. Davis to see the effectiveness of 
the offensive in naval warfare put in question he- 
cause of the failures of “the armadas by which 
Spain attempted to carry the war to the enemy in 
1588 and 1898, and the Russian armada which cir- 
cumnavigated the globe in 1905.” While there may 
be good reasons also for doubting the effectiveness 
of the offensive in modern land warfare, they can- 
not be found in Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo or 
in McClellan’s failure in the Peninsular Campaign. 


Indeed, it is only in the last chapter of Mr. Davis’ 
book, where he departs from his objective and non- 
technical discussion of the development of American 
sea power, and gives expression to his own opinions 
that the author gives the reader grounds to differ. 
With many of the author’s conclusions one must 
agree, but with others it seems that he has insufli- 
ciently buttressed his opinions in the development 
of his facts. 


However, one cannot be but impressed with the 
masterly way in which Mr. Davis has raised the 
issue with respect to the eventual aim of our naval 
policy. He states: 

“Specifically for what aims would this country be 
willing to give its blood and treasure? . .. . In these 
rough and tumble times, we cannot permit ourselves 
the luxury of basing vast social outlays and dangerous 
diplomatic maneuvers upon vague ideas about ‘defense’ 
and the ‘American way of life.’ Specifically what do 
we want to defend? 

“Tt is clear that on foreign affairs the American peo- 
ple have not achieved clarity in their own convictions. 
They are torn between the influence of isolationist tra- 
dition and the realization that the power and impor- 
tance of the nation make ‘splendid isolation’ morally 
impossible.” 

That the Navy itself is concerned on this point 
can scarcely be denied, since it is no secret that a 
substantial portion of the period of instruction at 
the Naval War College is concerned with analyses 
of national policy as distinct from its instrument. 
naval policy. 

It seems inescapable that what the author has 
really led up to is the necessity for adequate 
and dynamic civil control not only over naval 
policy but over our entire national defense policy. 
The underlying principles of our Government have 
always pointed toward civil control of the military 
and naval forces and any departure from such prin- 
ciples must rightly be viewed with alarm. Specifi- 
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caliy what is needed is some means whereby, upon 
the advice of the best available naval and military 
professional competence but with the power of de- 
cision remaining unaltered in the civilian element 
of the Government, consideration will be given to 
the defense needs of the nation as a whole. A defi- 
nition of national defense policy and the formula- 
tion of recommendations to the Chief Executive for 
the carrying out of this policy is a clear requisite 
today. 
SELDEN CHAPIN 


THe Suez Canar, by Hugh J. Schonfield, Penguin 
Books Limited, pp. 179. 6 pence in England, $0.25 in 
U. S. A. 


In recent years there has been a remarkable de- 
velopment in the publication of books in inexpen- 
sive editions. Tauchnitz was the leader in the pub- 
lication of English books in cheap editions on the 
continent. Dent followed suit with the Everyman 
Library. Since the first World War the movement 
has spread both in the United States and abroad. 
In this country we have the remarkable values in 
the Modern Library Edition, Modern Age Books, 
Blue Ribbon Books, Triangle Books, Pocket Books, 
Illustrated Edition and so forth, while abroad there 
are the distinguished volumes issued in the Albatross 
Library. the Oxford World Classics and many 


others. 


Of these all perhaps no greater value is available 
in a wider variety of titles than the reprints of fa- 
mous books, as well as new books published for the 
first time, in the Penguin Publications. The books 
are in paper cover, are easily slipped into a pocket 
or bag and make ideal traveling companions. 

Although by no means a pretentious work The 
Suez Canal, one of the most recent Penguin Specials, 
is an interesting addition to the few titles in Eng- 
lish on that international waterway. 

A few of the outstanding titles in the Penguin list, 
which is constantly being added to, include: Wil- 
liam Faulkner, Soldiers’ Pay, his first and perhaps 
one of his greatest works; E. M. Forster, Passage to 
India; Tchehov, Tales; H. C. Armstrong, Grey Wolf 
and Lord of Arabia; Liddell Hart, Foch; Cherry- 
Garrard, The Worst Journey in the World; Herman 
Melville, Typee; Lady Bell, The Letters of Gertrude 
Bell: Roger Fry, Vision and Design; J. B. S. Hal- 
dane. The Inequality of Man; Sir James Jeans, The 
Mysterious Universe; P. Kropotkin, Mutual Aid; 
and that classic of travel and adventure by C. A. W. 
Monkton, Some Experience of a New Guinea Resi- 
dent Magistrate. 


June, 1940 
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little lever . .. MAGIC Margin does the rest automati- 
cally, helps every operator make every letter better. 


Give Royal’s New No. 1 THE DESK TEST. 
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Tue Unirep States oF Euroer, by Alfred M. B ng- 
ham. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, pp. 336, $2.50. 

War aims and peace aims constitute the daily 
fodder of the newspaper reader today and there ire 
few literate Americans who have not at least ien- 
tally redrawn the map of Europe on some «quiet 


Sunday morning. Peacemaking, however. suiiers 
like warmaking from a lazy preference for stereo- 
types. The new Europe is envisaged on the pattern 
of 1919 as involving primarily the overthrowing of 
autocrats and the liberation of peoples. Only a rare 
student like Mr. Bingham has the industry and the 
fortitude to diagram the institutions which could 
replace the autocrats and realize the liberation. 

His book is the most thorough and competent ex- 
position which has yet appeared in this country of 
the new order which might emerge in Europe and 
the world after the present war is over. Although 
the mere concept of European federation and world 
cooperation may seem a dream to the skeptic. this 
author has been at great pains to moor his design 
to reality by projecting into the new order all the 
pertinent organisms which already exist in various 
stages of infancy or adolescence in the old order. 
He proposes to utilize all the creations of interna- 
tional business and finance, of the League of Na- 
tions, and of the modern administrative state as 
prototypes in the establishment of some degree of 
political and economic unity in Europe. He is will- 
ing to accept a minimum program which would be 
palatable to the powers and interests that might 
remain after several years of war, without insisting 
as so many do that those powers and interests be 
blown to kingdom come to make way for Utopia. 
He will deal with Fascist or Communist govern- 
ments if such governments are still in power at the 
time of peacemaking; he will tolerate a totalitarian 
economy in one part of his federation and a liberal 
economy in another; he will accept the maintenance 
of tariffs and trade restrictions between the parties 
to his federation; he will permit national as well as 
international armies to continue in being; he will 
stomach all these contradictions because they are 
all stubborn facts and because he believes that time 
and time alone can reconcile them. 

What he does insist upon is: first, that the army 
of the European federation be stronger than any 
conceivable combination of European national ar- 
mies and that the armament of the component na- 
tions be subjected to federal inspection and control: 
second, that a federal parliament with sovereign 
powers in limited fields be set up to keep the peace 
and to serve as a nucleus and symbol for the cen- 
tripetal forces on the continent; third, that existing 
international economic agencies, such as the Bank 
for International Settlements, be expanded in scope 
and powers and that new ones, such as a European . 
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Will your LIFE INSURANCE, AS NOW 
ARRANGED, do the job you want 
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Although unsettled World conditions have cut tempo- 
rarily into our plans for added coverage involving life 
insurance for many officers, the new limitations do not at 
this time affect officers serving in the Western Hemisphere. 

We still can serve all officers, however, wherever you are, 
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Reconstruction Administration, a European In, est- 
ment Agency and a European Trade Commis-ion, 
be created for the purposes which their names sug- 
gest; fourth, that all colonies of European nations 
which are not ready for self-government be man- 
dated to the federation and administered by officials 
drawn from all European nations and trained in a 
federal school; and, finally, that the United States 
of Europe shall participate in some looser and more 
elementary organization embracing the whole world 
which, without being as ambitious as the late la- 
mented League, shall yet keep open the channels of 
cultural and economic exchange among all the peo- 
ples of the earth. 

These few paragraphs can only begin to suggest 
the fertile fields of speculation opened by this book 
to all readers interested in international affairs and, 
indeed, in the future of homo sapiens. It really 
should not be missed. CuHares W. Yost 


VISITORS 


The following visitors called at the Department 
during the past month: 


April 

Elvin Seibert, Bangkok 
George F. Scherer, Mexico wade See 
Lloyd D. Yates, Montreal - 
Ernest L. Eslinger, 17 
S. Miller, Yarmouth 18 
William O. Douglas, Gibraltar 18 
Julius Wadsworth, retired 19 
Hooker A. Doolittle, Tangier —...____._...___._.__...... 22 
Claudia Cahill, Habana 
Harold M. Williamson, Guatemala City 
Edward S. Crocker, Tokyo 
Andrew Gilchrist, Prague : 
J. William Henry, Lisbon __ 
O. Gaylord Marsh, Keijo, Chosen _.... 27 
John Farr Simmons, Ottawa 
Charles E. Bohlen, Moscow 29 
George L. Brist, St. Stephen 29 
Henry T. Dwyer, Agua Prieta 
Bertel E. Kuniholm, Reykjavik - 
John G. Riddick, London 30 
Robert Y. Brown, San José 
Joseph E. Maldonado, Santiago de Chile 
May 

James J. Murphy, Jr., Rotterdam 1 
Thomas D. Davis, St. John, N. B. 2 
Rudolph Hefti, Sofia sas 2 
William R. Morton, Warsaw |... 2 
Clarence E. Gauss, Shanghai 3 
Lynn W. Franklin, Stockholm 3 
William S. Farrell, Cairo 
Jones R. Trowbridge, Moscow — 4 
Philip Raine, Guatemala City 4 
Kenneth C. Krentz, Canton : 6 
Kathleen D. O’Shaughnessy, Istanbul CO 
Fred K. Salter, Frankfort-on-the-Main 7 
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HOME OF DIPLOMATS 


The Waldorf-Astoria has long been the New York 
home of members of the American Foreign Service. 

It has the exalted air of your own diplomatic 
activities, the cultural appeal appropriate to your 
profession. 

Accustomed to comfort and luxury, you will like 
the Waldorf for its faultless appointments, its almost 
prophetic service, and its inspired sense of friendli- 
ness and hospitality. 

Waldorf restaurants will beguile your appetite 


with favorite dishes and your leisure with spirited 
music and glamorous and gifted entertainers. 

You'll be going to The Fair, of course, but even 
the World’s Fair is only a side-show to the permanent 
panorama of New York itself... Manhattan is still 
the major attraction! 

No other address in New York is so geographically, 
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as The Waldorf-Astoria. 
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from our Foreign Department are available to all guests. 
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